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EXECUTIVE    SUMMARY 

COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY  OF   MAINSTREAMING   STUDENTS   WITH   SPECIAL 

NEEDS 

The  Board  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Education  were  mandated  by  section  79  of 
Chapter  138  of  the  Acts  of  1991  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  issue  of 
mainstreaming  children  with  special  needs  In  the  least  restrictive  environment.  The  report 
was  prepared,  in  part,  to  study  teacher  certification  standards,  examine  current  integration 
activities  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Education,  other  state  agencies,  and  school 
districts,  and  make  recommendations  to  enable  students  with  special  needs  to  be  educated  in 
integrated  educational  environments. 

The  report  consists  of  a  number  of  components:  an  analysis  of  enrollment  data;  a  review  of  the 
literature;  an  examination  of  present  teacher  and  administrator  regulations;  curent  integration 
activities;  and  a  review  of  The  State  Auditor's  Report  on  Special  Education  in  Massachusetts 
as  it  pertains  to  mainstreaming. 

The  Department  is  already  engaged  in  a  wide  variety  of  activities  that  promote  the  integration 
of  students  with  special  needs:  prereferral  interventions;  conducting  professional  development 
activities  designed  to  promote  Integration;  releasing  a  Request  for  Proposal  (RFP)  to  prioritize 
data  analysis;  offering  grant  programs  to  school  p>ersonnel  and  parents  for  specific  integration 
activities.  Change,  however,  is  slow  and  is  dependent  on  current  resources.  At  present,  all 
Department  of  Education  integration  efforts  are  funded  with  federal  discretionary  dollars, 
which  are  insufficient  to  sustain  integration  statewide. 

This  report  is  premised  on  the  belief  that  an  equitable  and  stable  funding  base  for  the 
education  of  ail  students  is  imperative  to  accelerate  integration  for  students  with  special  needs 
in  the  Commonwealth.    A  number  of  complex  factors  must  be  addressed.  The  following 
recommendations  are  made  to  ensure  a  comprehensive  and  systemic  approach  to 
integration: 

1.  Development  of  a  Comprehensive  Least  Restrictive  Environment  Plan  for  FY  93-96  which 
should  specifically  address  strategic  ways  for  increasing  integration  within  the 
Commonwealth. 

2.  Creation  of  a  t^assachusetts  Integration  Center  within  the  Department  to  ensure  the 
leadership,  research,  and  technical  assistance  necessary  to  support  integration  activities. 
This  center  would  be  funded  by  the  Legislature  along  with  additional  outside  funding  and 
support. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  discretionary  grant  program  created  for  school  districts  that  supports  the 
planning  and  development  of  integrated  programs  and  offers  professional  development 
opportunities  to  school  personnel  on  integration. 

4.  Reinvestment  by  the  state  in  the  Commonwealth  Inservice  institute,  the  Horace  Mann 
Teacher  Program,  the  Commonwealth  Leadership  Academy,  and  the  Lucretia  Crocker 
Program  with  priority  focus  on  integration. 


5.  Reaffirmation  of  recommendations  that  were  initially  presented  In  the  Department's  August 
1991  report,  A  Review  of  the  Eligibility  Criteria  for  Children  With  Special  NapHq 

a.  A  five  year  initiative  to  establish  Teacher  Support  Teams  in  every  school  building  to 
guarantee  the  implementation  of  a  prereferrai  system  and  the  delivery  of  appropriate 
instructional  accommodations  within  the  regular  education  classroom  should  be 
instituted. 

b.  All  professional  staff,  preschool  through  high  school,  should  be  required  to  participate 
in  a  professional  development  program  that  emphasizes  four  key  areas:  the  belief  that 
all  children  can  ieam;  the  ability  to  adapt  cumculum,  materials,  and  instructional 
practice  to  meet  the  needs  of  diverse  learners,  the  application  of  effective  behavior 
management  skills;  and  the  capacity  to  consult/collaborate  with  colleagues  in  order  to 
address  diverse  learner  needs.  This  training  initiative  shoukj  be  implemented  over  a 
five  year  period. 

6.  Establishment  of  a  discretionary  grant  program  for  the  development  of  a  single  certificate 
program  at  the  elementary,  middle,  and  secondary  levels  that  incorporates  teacher  and 
administrator  competencies  for  the  integration  of  students  with  special  needs  at  the 
preservice  and  inservice  levels. 

7.  Creation  of  a  coordinated  and  integrated  management  system  that  identifies  and  promotes 
effective  methods  for  providing  needed  services  from  a  variety  of  human  service  agencies. 
This  system  would  be  funded  by  the  Legislature. 

Adequate  fiscal  resources  must  be  provided  to  strengthen  the  education  system's  capacity  to 
accelerate  the  pace  of  integration.  Recent  experience  shows  that  innovative  integrated 
programs  cannot  be  sustained  until  the  resources  necessary  to  improve  the  basic  conditions 
of  schooling  are  available  to  all  schools  in  the  Commonwealth.  A  reinvestment  in  regular 
education  and  a  commitment  to  stable  educational  funding  must  comprise  the  foundation  of 
future  integration  initiatives. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  read  this  report  in  conjunction  with  an  examination  of  the  overall 
fiscal  support  for  public  education.  Integration  can  only  be  achieved  when  a  revitalized  public 
education  system  provides  a  stable  support  system  for  all  the  students  in  the  Commonwealth. 


PURPOSE  OF  REPORT 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  section  79  of  Chapter  138  of  the  Acts  of  1991 .  the  Board  of 
Education,  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Education,  is  directed  "...to  prepare  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  issue  of  mainstreaming  children  with  special  needs  into  the 
least  restrictive  environment." 

This  report  is  designed  to  fulfill  this  requirement  Given  the  timeframe  in  which  to  accomplish 
this  task,  the  Board  and  Department  engaged  in  the  following  activities: 

*  analyzed  enrollment  data; 

*  examined  present  teacher  and  administrator  certification  regulations; 

*  compiled  a  status  report  of  the  efforts  of  the  Department,  selected  school  districts, 
collaboratives.  private  schools,  state  human  service  agencies,  and  other  states'  initiatives 
regarding  integration; 

*  reviewed  The  State  Auditor's  Report  on  Special  Education  in  Massachusetts 
section  on  mainstreaming; 

*  discussed  integration  issues  with  a  Focus  Reaction  Group  (see  Appendix  A). 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide  the  reader  with  an  understanding  of  the  integration  of 
students  with  special  needs  by  including  the  following  information: 

*  trends  in  data,  a  synopsis  of  the  literature,  and  factors  that  affect  the  process  of  integration; 

*  types  of  integration  activities  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Education  during  the  last 
several  years; 

*  a  snapshot  of  efforts  at  the  school  district,  collaborative,  and  private  school  level; 

*  resources  available  from  the  Department  of  Education  in  support  of  integration; 

*  recommendations  to  strengthen  integration  within  the  Commonwealth. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  fully  understand  the  focus  of  this  paper,  the  concepts  of  the  least 
restrictive  environment,  mainstreaming,  and  integration  need  explanation.    Least  Restrictive 
Environment  is  the  legal  principle  in  federal  and  state  special  education  law  that  sets  forth  the 
right  of  students  with  special  needs  to  be  educated  in  the  regular  education  environment 
except  when  there  is  evidence  that  even  with  additional  services,  participation  is  not 
appropriate.    From  this  other  concepts  have  been  developed.    Mainstreaminp.  the  most 
widely  used  concept,  refers  to  educating  students  with  special  needs  with  their  nondisabled 
peers  within  the  regular  education  classroom.  Integration  is  an  inclusive  concept  that  enables 
students  with  special  needs  to  have  full  access  to  and  inclusion  in  all  activities  of  the  total 
school  environment. 

The  Department  endorse  the  more  inclusive  concept  of  integration,  as  described  above. 
However,  others  including  parents  and  professionals  may  perceive  the  concept  of  integration 
differently.  To  some,  integration  simply  implies  reducing  the  number  of  students  educated  in 
pullout  special  education  programs,  while  others  consider  integration  to  mean  the  inclusion  of 
all  students  with  intensive  special  needs  in  the  neighborhood  school,  and  where  possible, 
within  the  regular  education  setting. 

Given  the  range  and  severity  of  disabilities  presented  by  students  with  special  needs  and  the 
differing  beliefs  held  about  integration,  it  is  clear  that  school  districts  must  adopt  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  integration  to  satisfy  differences  in  need  as  well  as  belief.  To 


accomplish  the  goal  of  reducing  the  number  of  students  served  in  pullout  programs,  school 
districts  must  explore  ways  to  restructure  the  existing  service  delivery  system.  To  accomplish 
the  goal  of  including  students  with  Intensive  special  needs,  school  districts  must  find  ways  to 
ensure  accessibility  within  the  school  itself  and  provide  needed  support  services  to  students 
and  their  families  in  both  the  school  and  the  community.   This  report  addresses  both  issues  in 
its  discussion  of  integration. 


HISTORICAL  AND   LEGISLATIVE   BACKGROUND 

During  the  early  seventies,  the  principle  of  equal  educational  opportunity  was  extended  to 
students  with  special  education  needs  in  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  Retardftd  Children 
w  nnmmnnwealth  of  Pennsylvania  (PARC)  and  Mills  v.  D.C.  Board  of  gdurj^tinn  (Mils)  cases. 
In  both  cases,  the  federal  courts  strongly  endorsed  the  rights  of  students  with  special  needs  to 
participate  in  school  programs  within  the  Least  Restrictive  gnvironrnpnt  (lre)  that  could 
provide  the  type  and  quality  of  service  required  to  meet  the  unique  educational  needs  of  each 
student. 

In  drafting  special  education  legislation,  the  framers  of  both  P.L  94-142  (reauthorized  as  PJL 
101-476,  the  federal  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act .  IDEA)  and  Chapter  766  of  the 
Acts  of  1972  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  indicated  a  strong  preference  for 
integrated  programs  for  students  with  special  needs.  Both  laws  ensure  that  special  education 
services  and  supports  must  t>e  provided  in  the  regular  education  classroom  and  that  students 
may  t>e  separated  from  regular  education  only  when  there  is  clear  evidence  showing  that 
even  with  additional  services.e.g..  specialized  equipment,  modified  curriculum,  classroom 
aides,  participation  is  not  deemed  appropriate. 

This  implies  that  educators  are  first  obliged  to  make  accommodations  for  students  with  special 
needs  within  the  regular  classroom  before  considering  a  separate  instructional  setting  in 
which  there  may  be  no  opportunity  to  interact  with  nondisabled  peers.  The  fundamental  right 
to  interact  educationally  and  socially  with  nondisabled  peers  underlies  the  concept  of  the  least 
restrictive  environment. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  decision  regarding  the  least  restrictive  environment  is  made 
individually  for  each  child.  The  TEAM  evaluation  and  individual  Educational  Plan 
recommendation  process  must  consider  the  appropriate  program  in  the  least  restrictive 
environment  that  meets  the  individual  child's  maximum  feasible  benefit.*  While  some  may 
think  that  limiting  the  most  restrictive  placement  options  (e.g..  separate  schools,  classes) 
would  facilitate  integration,  such  a  practice  would  not  meet  the  legal  standard  of  an 
individually  developed  educational  program.  Therefore,  school  districts  must  ensure  that  a 
continuum  of  program  options  (i.e..  regular  classes,  support/related  services,  separate 
classes,  and  schools)  are  available  to  meet  the  full  range  of  individual  needs  presented  by 
students  with  special  needs. 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  has  been  aware  of  the  importance  of  educating  students  with 
special  needs  in  the  least  restrictive  environment.  Chapter  653.  An  Act  Establishing  the 
Budget  Control  and  Reform  Act.  was  enacted  January  4. 1990.  Sections  50  and  51  added  the 
term  least  restrictive  environment  to  sections  two  and  three  of  Chapter  71 B.  Massachusetts 
special  education  law.    Following  this  legislative  change  was  Chapter  138  of  the  Acts  of  1991. 
Section  137  amended  section  1  of  Chapter  71B  to  emphasize  the  least  restrictive  language 
that  is  included  in  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA).  As  a  result  of  these 
legislative  changes.  Chapter  71 B  provides  an  even  stronger  foundation  for  integration. 


•  Refer  to  paper.  Guidance  on  the  Annliration  of  Maximum  Ffiac;ible  Benefit  in  the 


Least  Restrictive  Environment.lQag,  for  a  discussion  of  this  process. 


Critics  as  well  as  the  Department  have  questioned  the  level  of  integration  available  to 
students  with  special  needs*  within  the  Commonwealth.  These  reports  and  Department  of 
Education  enrollment  data  indicate  that  special  education  placements  have  become 
increasingly  more  restrictive  over  the  years  despite  the  clear  legislative  intent  that  special 
education  services  are  to  be  provided  in  the  least  restrictive  environment.  In  order  to 
understand  just  where  students  are  being  educated,  a  brief  analysis  of  special  enrollment 
data  from  1974  through  1990  follows. 


For  further  information,  refer  to  Out  of  the  Mainstream:  Education  of  Disabled  Youth  in 


Massachusetts.  1987;  Soeclal  Education  in  Massachusetts  :  An  Overview  of  Chapter 
766  Program  Funding  and  Service  Deliverv.19e6:  and  The  c^tatp  Auditor's  Report  on 
Special  Education  in  Massachusetts.1991. 


ANALYSIS  OF  ENROLLMENT  DATA  FOR  STUDENTS  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS 

In  determining  the  degree  to  which  students  with  special  needs  are  integrated  into  regular 
education  programs,  it  is  instructive  to  analyze  Department  of  Education  enrollment  data 
compiled  over  the  past  16  years.  With  two  notable  exceptions,  more  students  than  ever  before 
are  being  placed  in  special  education  settings  where  opportunities  to  interact  with  their 
nondisabied  peers  are  limited.  By  comparing  the  rate  of  enrollment  of  students  In  the  more 
restrictive  prototypes,  i.e.,  placement  categories,  the  trend  of  increasing  restrictiveness  within 
the  public  schools  emerges.  For  the  purpose  of  this  analysis,  enrollment  data  from  1974,  the 
first  year  of  the  implementation  of  Chapter  766,  Is  compared  to  October  1990  enrollment  data. 

Students  Placed  Outside  of  the  Public  Schools 

There  is  one  trend  that  shows  movement  away  from  the  most  restrictive  placements  and 
accounts  for  some  of  the  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  students  in  separate  classes  within  the 
public  schools.    The  percentage  of  students  placed  in  private  residential  programs  outside  of 
the  public  schools  in  1974  was  2.7%  of  the  special  education  enrollment,  but  by  1990  had 
been  reduced  to  .6%.  reflecting  a  78%  reduction  in  residential  placements  (see  Table  1). 
Starting  in  1974,  a  Local  Education  Agency  (LEA)  incentive  Grant  facilitated  the  movement  of 
students  with  intensive  special  needs  from  institutional  programs  into  less  restrictive  special 
education  programs  within  the  public  schools.  Local  schools  were  provided  additional  dollars 
for  integrating  each  student.  The  legislative  authorization  for  this  program  ended  in  June 
1990. 

The  enrollment  data  does  reflect  an  increase  in  the  number  and  percentage  of  students  with 
special  needs  who  are  being  placed  in  private  day  school  programs  (see  Table  1).    In  1974, 
1 .7%  of  the  special  education  population  was  enrolled  in  private  day  schools.    In  1 990.  2.9% 
of  the  special  education  enrollment  was  placed  in  private  day  schools,  representing  an 
increase  of  71%  in  the  use  of  this  placement  option. . 

Students  Placed  Within  the  Public  Schools 

In  1974.  the  percentage  of  students  with  special  needs  enrolled  in  separate  special  classes 
within  the  public  schools  was  9.4%.  By  1990.  the  percentage  of  students  enrolled  in  separate 
special  classes  within  the  public  schools  had  risen  to  20.7%  of  the  special  education 
population,  reflecting  a  120%  rate  of  increase  over  the  past  16  years  (see  Table  1). 

The  movement  toward  more  restrictive  public  school  special  education  placements  can  also 
be  noted  in  the  increased  percentage  of  students  with  special  needs  who  receive  special 
education  services  outside  of  the  regular  classroom  for  part  of  the  school  day  in  resource 
room  programs  *  (see  Table  2).  In  1974.  the  p>ercentage  of  the  special  education  population 
enrolled  in  resource  rooms  for  25%-60%  of  the  school  day  (502.3  prototype)  was  7.8%  of 
those  enrolled  in  special  education,  while  in  1990  that  percentage  grew  to  14.8%  of  students 
with  special  needs,  representing  an  increase  of  90%  (see  Table  2). 

The  percentage  of  students  with  special  needs  who  spend  up  to  25%  of  their  school  day  in  a 
resource  room,  those  enrolled  in  the  502.2  prototype,  has  also  increased  over  time.   The 


A  resource  room  is  a  special  education  puliout  program,  staffed  by  a  special  educator,  that 
provides  needed  services  to  students  with  special  needs  for  up  to  60%  of  the  student's 
school  day. 


percentage  of  the  special  needs  population  placed  in  this  prototype  in  1974  was  42.6%. 

By  1990,  the  percentage  of  students  with  special  needs  receiving  services  for  up  to  25%  of  the 

day  had  risen  to  47.9%.  increasing  by  12%. 

Finally  in  analyzing  the  enrollment  rate  of  students  with  special  needs  who  remained  in 
regular  education  programs  with  special  modifications  (502.1  prototype),  a  significant 
decrease  in  the  use  of  this  program  option  can  be  noted.  In  1974. 35.3%  of  the  special 
education  population  remained  in  regular  education  all  day  and  received  modifications  within 
the  classroom.   The  percentage  of  special  education  students  enrolled  in  this  program  in 
1990  was  10.2%.  representing  a  decrease  of  71%. 

When  contrasted  with  the  decline  in  the  total  public  school  enrollment,  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  students  placed  in  restrictive  special  education  programs  within  the  public 
schools  is  even  more  striking.  In  1974,  the  percentage  of  the  public  school  population  placed 
jn  separate  programs  within  the  public  schools  was  .94%.  while  in  1990  that  percentage  had 
increased  to  3.52%  for  an  increase  of  450%.  Conversely,  the  percentage  of  students 
maintained  In  regular  education  programs  with  modifications  was  2.4%  of  the  school 
population  in  1974,  but  declined  to  1.7%  in  1990  and  represents  a  29%  decrease  in  the 
percentage  of  students  with  special  needs  who  remain  in  regular  education  programs  for  the 
entire  school  day. 

Early  Childhood  Placements 

The  preschool  enrollment  trend  for  3-  and  4-  year-olds  differs  from  that  of  students  aged  5-21 . 
Only  those  preschool  aged  students  with  substantial  special  needs,  or  3.2%  of  the  total 
preschool  population,  were  eligible  to  receive  special  education  services.    As  a  result,  only 
3.2%  of  preschoolers  were  included  in  the  1974  and  1990  analysis  of  students  placed  in 
separate  special  classes  within  the  public  schools  (representing  493  and  2,339  students 
respectively).    Stimulated  by  grants  allocated  through  federal  law  P.L.  99-457,  the  rate  of 
integration  for  preschoolers  with  special  needs  has  accelerated.  By  1990.  the  percentage  of 
3-  and  4-  year  old  students  with  special  needs  enrolled  in  integrated  preschool  programs  was 
38%.  This  represents  an  increased  rate  of  integration  for  preschoolers  with  special  needs  of 
100%  since  1985.  the  year  in  which  record  keeping  began. 

Summary 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  this  analysis  does  not  identify  the  degree  or  severity  of  the 
disabilities  presented  by  students  within  the  various  programs/prototypes.  However,  based  on 
the  amount  of  service  provided,  some  assumptions  can  be  made.  Those  students  with  mild  to 
moderate  needs  and  served  in  resource  rooms  are  spending  more  rather  than  less  time 
separated  from  their  nondisabled  peers  during  the  school  day.  Students  with  intensive 
special  needs  continue  to  be  placed  in  separate  special  education  programs  in  high  numbers 
and  have  limited  opportunities  to  interact  with  their  nondisabled  peers.  Clearly  the  data  show 
that  not  enough  is  being  done  to  integrate  students  with  mild,  moderate,  and  intensive  special 
needs  into  regular  education  settings.    Therefore,  students  are  being  "pulled  out"  or 
separated  from  their  peers  to  receive  special  education  services. 

Numerous  factors  related  to  school  organization  and  school  conditions,  curriculum  and 
pedagogy,  professional  development,  and  the  involvement  of  students  and  families  have 
contributed  to  the  rate  of  Increase  noted.   A  summary  of  those  factors  follows. 


TABLE   1 
PLACEMENT    DATA  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  STUDENTS   IN  SEPARATE    PROGRAMS- 

1974   &    1990 

Placement  Catey)ries  October  1974  October  1990  Yn  fit  P^fftrer^ce 

Total  Public  School  Enrollment  1.202.672  844,848  -29.75% 

Students  in  Special  Education  81.314  143.685  4-76.7% 

OVERVIEW  OF  ENROLLMENT  IN   SPECIAL   CLASSES  WITHIN   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

Special  Education  Students  in  7.665  29.745  •t-288% 

Special  Classes  within  Public  Schools 

Percent  of  Special  Education  Students  9.4%  20.7%  •»-120% 

Percent  of  Total  School  Population  in  .64%  3.52%  +450% 

Special  Classes  in  Public  Schools 

OVERVIEW  OF   ENROLLMENT   IN   SEPARATE   PROGRAMS  OUTSIDE   OF   PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 

Special  Education  Students  in  2.231  877  -61% 

Private  Residential  Schools 

Percent  of  Special  Education  Students  2.7%  .6%  -78% 

Percent  of  Total  School  Population  in  .2%  .1%  -50% 

Private  Residential  Programs 

Special  Education  Students  in  1,366  4.129  +202% 

Private  Day  Schools 

Percent  of  Special  Education  Students  1.7%  2.9%  +71% 

Percent  of  Total  School  Population  in  .11%  .49%  +345% 

Private  Day  Schools 

OVERVIEW  OF  ENROLLMENT  IN   SEPARATE  SPECIAL   EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 

WITHIN   AND   OUTSIDE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Total  Number  of  Special  Education  11.262  34.751  +209% 

Within  and  Outside  Public  Schools 

Percent  of  Special  Education  Students         13.85%  24.2%  +75% 

Percent  of  Total  Public  School  Enrollment        .94%  4.11%  +337% 

in  Separate  Programs  Within  and  Outside 
Public  Schools 
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TABLE   2 

OVERVIEW  OF   STUDENTS   PLACED   IN   RESOURCE   ROOM   PROGRAMS  WITHIN   PUBLIC  SCHO( 

1974   &    1990 

STUDENTS    RECEIVING   SPECIAL   EDUCATION  FOR  25%  TO  60%  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DAY 

502.3     PROTOTYPE 

Placement  CateporifiR  PctQt?er  1974  October  1990  %  of  Difference 

Number  of  Students  In  Special  6,369  21,217  +200.13% 

Education  for  25%-60%  of  Day 

Percent  of  Special  Education  Students  7.8%  14.8%  +90% 

in  Special  Education  for  25%-60%  of  Day 

Percent  of  total  School  Population  in  .5%  2.5%  +400% 

Special  Education  for  25-60%  of  Day 

STUDENTS    RECEIVING    SPECIAL    EDUCATION  FOR  UP  TO  25%  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DAY 

502.2     PROTOTYPE 

Number  of  Students  in  Special  34,655  68,751  +98% 

Education  for  up  to  25%  of  Day 

Percent  of  Special  Education  Students  42.6%  47.9%  +12% 

In  Special  Education  for  up  to  25%  of  Day 

Percent  of  Total  School  Population  in  2.9%  8.1%  +179% 

Special  Education  for  up  to  25%  of  Day 

STUDENTS   IN   REGULAR   EDUCATION   FOR   100%  OF  SCHOOL  DAY  WITH   SPECIAL  MODIFICATK 

502.1     PROTOTYPE 

Number  of  students  in  Regular  28,669  14.688  -  49% 

Education  with  Modification 

Percent  of  Special  Education  Students  35.3%  10.2%  -71% 

in  Regular  Education  with  Modification 

Percent  of  Total  School  Population  in  2.4%  1.7%  -29% 

Regular  Education  With  Modification 
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FACTORS  THAT  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  PLACEMENT  OF  STUDENTS  WITH 
SPECIAL  NEEDS   INTO   MORE   RESTRICTIVE   PLACEMENTS 

As  noted,  the  placement  trend  toward  more  restrictive  special  education  placements  can  be 
traced  to  many  factors.    With  the  large  numfc>ers  of  students  enrolled  in  special  education  in 
the  state,  the  resources  of  many  school  systems  have  become  increasingly  strained  as  they 
attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  so  many  diverse  leamers.  Those  students  with  the  greatest  need 
for  individual  attention  and  support  must  share  existing  resources  with  ever  increasing 
numbers  of  students.  Consequently,  placement  options  that  offer  smaller  student/teacher 
ratios  and  greater  individualization  for  students  with  intensive  special  needs  have  become 
more  desirable. 

Existing  organizational  structures  and  practices  within  the  schools  also  contribute  to  the 
movement  of  students  with  special  needs  into  more  restrictive  programs  (see  Table  3). 
Historically,  schools  have  not  readily  included  all  students  with  disabilities  within  public 
schools.  Often  policies  and  practices  within  schools  have  not  been  supportive  of  integration. 
The  inflexibility  of  school  schedules,  for  example,  tends  to  limit  the  free  movement  of  students 
between  regular  and  special  education  settings.  Students  are  often  "plugged  into"  resource 
rooms  on  the  basis  of  organizational  convenience  and.  as  a  result,  miss  important  aspects  of 
the  regular  education  curriculum  due  to  schMuling  conflicts.  They  also  miss  valuable 
instructional  time  in  their  transition  from  one  program  to  another. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  major  discrepancy  between  regular  and  special  education  curriculum 
and  instruction  that  makes  it  difficult  for  students  with  special  needs  to  re-enter  regular 
education  programs.  Since  special  education  is  prescribed  by  the  individual  needs  of 
students,  it  does  not  attempt  to  replicate  the  content  or  pace  of  instruction  of  the  regular 
education  curriculum  that  is  prescribed  by  normative  standards  for  each  grade  level. 
Therefore,  even  though  students  may  learn  to  compensate  for  their  leaning  problems  through 
special  education  instruction,  the  removal  from  regular  education  creates  new  gaps  in 
knowledge  and  skills. 

Compounding  the  difficulties  presented  by  scheduling  and  curriculum  discrepancies  is  the 
lack  of  regular  education  support  services  available  to  assist  teachers  in  working  with  diverse 
learners.  Even  if  such  services  were  available,  there  is  little  if  any  time  in  the  school  day  set 
aside  for  professional  collaboration.  If  a  regular  education  teacher  wants  to  work  with 
students  with  special  needs,  time  to  consult  with  those  who  have  the  expertise  to  work  with 
diverse  leamers  is  often  unavailable.  While  participation  in  professional  development 
activities  designed  to  increase  the  ability  of  classroom  teachers  to  work  with  diverse  learners 
would  help  to  compensate  for  the  limited  resources  of  schools,  such  opportunities  are  rarely 
available. 

For  the  regular  education  teacher  who  finds  it  difficult  to  manage  a  diverse  leamer  in  the 
classroom,  the  "cost"  of  maintaining  that  student  within  regular  education,  i.e..  loss  of 
instructional  time,  energy  drain,  and  aggravation,  may  seem  too  high.  From  the  teacher's 
perspective,  referral  to  special  education  or  movement  into  a  more  restrictive  special 
education  setting  provides  an  appropriate  "no  cost"  solution  to  the  problem.  The  result  of  such 
perceptions  is  that  students  with  diverse  leaning  needs  get  moved  out  of  regular  education 
into  more  restrictive  placements. 

Societal  factors  that  are  beyond  the  control  of  school  personnel,  e.g.,  students  living  in  poverty 


or  who  have  inadequate  health  care,  stretch  the  school's  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
students.    Given  the  limited  availability  of  community/human  service  resources,  many  of  these 
students  are  referred  to  special  education  and  receive  needed  services  through  more 
restricted  special  education  settings. 

The  movement  to  these  placements  is  also  symptomatic  of  current  school  conditions.  In  many 
school  districts,  teachers  are  asked  to  do  more  with  less  support,  space,  and  materials.  Class 
size  has  increased  significantly  in  some  communities.  Therefore,  the  individual  attention 
required  by  diverse  learners  is  more  difficult  for  teachers  to  provide  t>ecause  the  routine 
demands  of  managing  overcrowded  classrooms  consumes  their  time  and  attention.  Further, 
large  numbers  of  students  in  a  single  classroom  effectively  reduce  the  physical  space  and 
instructional  materials  available  to  students  with  special  needs  who  could  otherwise  be 
integrated. 

The  challenge  of  integrating  students  with  intensive  special  needs  is  perhaps  the  most  difficuU 
one  facing  school  districts  and  is  dependent  upon  physical  accessibility  to  school  buildings  as 
well  as  the  availability  and  use  of  assistive  technology.    With  limited  fiscal  resources,  school 
districts  are  unable  to  modify  or  renovate  school  facilities  so  that  students  with  physical 
disabilities  have  easy  access  to  all  parts  of  the  school  building.  Schools  have  also  not 
adequately  identified  or  planned  for  the  use  of  assistive  technology  to  support  the  integration 
of  students  with  intensive  special  needs.  This  lack  of  accessibility  forces  school  districts  to 
place  many  students  with  intensive  special  needs  in  more  restrictive  special  education 
programs. 

In  addition,  the  capacity  of  social  services  and  community  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of 
families  outside  of  school  is  critical.    In  order  to  be  maintained  within  the  family  and 
community,  many  students  with  intensive  special  needs  require  related/support  services  that 
extend  beyond  the  school  day.  Respite  care,  extended  day  programs,  transportation, 
homemaker  services,  job  training,  and  other  professional,  medical,  and  community  services 
are  essential  components  of  an  integrated  school  and  community  program.  Since  these 
services  fall  outside  of  the  responsibility  or  control  of  public  schools,  school  districts  must  rely 
on  the  availability  and  willingness  of  state  human  service  agencies  and  community  resources. 
Given  budget  reductions,  community  based  services  are  increasingly  less  available  and  often 
compel  school  districts  to  place  students  with  intensive  needs  into  more  restricted  settings. 

Another  factor  affecting  integration  is  the  belief  that  some  hold  about  placement  options  within 
public  school  regular  and  special  education  programs.  Some  believe  a  more  restrictive 
program,  e.g.,  a  school  for  the  deaf,  day  or  residential  programs  for  the  emotionally  disturbed, 
may  be  the  most  appropriate  option  for  an  individual  student  regardless  of  the  program 
options  available  within  the  put>lic  school  setting.  Further,  when  public  schools  do  not  have 
fully  operationalized  programs,  it  is  difficult  to  t)e{ieve  in  an  Integrated  model. 

Finally,  evaluation  TEAMs  do  not  plan  aggressively  for  Integration.  During  the  TEAM  process, 
they  do  not  identify  the  programmatic  services  needed  to  successfully  participate  in  a  regular 
education  setting  in  the  development  of  Individualized  Educational  Plans  (lEPs)  for  students 
with  special  needs.    Most  often,  that  judgment  is  left  to  the  special  educator  working  with  an 
individual  student  and  a  receptive  classroom  teacher.  This  lack  of  strategic  planning  for 
integration  activities  creates  the  impression  that  integration  is  not  an  Important  aspect  of  the 
educational  program  of  students  with  special  needs. 
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All  of  these  factors  that  impact  on  integration  can  be  successfully  addressed  through  planning 
and  program  and  professional  development.  The  literature  as  well  as  Department  and  school 
district  efforts  show  that  these  factors  can  be  overcome  and  that  integration  is  beneficial  for  all 
students.  A  summary  of  the  literature,  which  includes  effective  instnjctional  practices,  on 
integration  follows. 


TABLE  3 

FACTORS  THAT  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  PLACEMENT  OF  STUDENTS  WITH 

SPECIAL  NEEDS   INTO   MORE   RESTRICTIVE  PROGRAMS 


Factors  Pertaining  to  School  Organization  and  Condition 

1 .  Limited  regular  education  support  services  and  a  laci^  of  effective  in-class  supports  to 
successfully  integrate  students  with  special  needs. 

2.  Increasing  class  size  and  ineffective  educational  policies  and  practices,  i.e.,  ability 
grouping,  tracking,  and  grade  retention  fail  to  accommodate  student  diversity. 

3.  Inflexible  school  schedules  inhibit  free  movement  between  regular  and  special  education. 

4.  Lack  of  time  for  professional  collaboration  and  problem  solving. 

5.  TEAM  meetings  often  lack  regular  education  personnel. 

6.  Limited  or  lack  of  accessibility  to  school  buildings  and  facilities. 

Factors  Related  to  Curriculum  and  Pedaaoav  and  TEAM  Evaluation  Process 

1.  Prescribed  curriculum  in  regular  education  limits  opportunities  to  individualize  instruction; 
lack  of  continuity  between  regular  and  special  education  cuniculum. 

2.  Limited  instructional  delivery  options  for  a  diverse  student  population. 

3.  Innovative  instructional  practices  effective  with  diverse  leamers  are  often  not  part  of  the 
classroom  teacher's  instructional  repertoire. 

4.  A  lack  of  strategic  planning  for  integration  at  TEAM  meetings. 

5.  Emphasis  on  standardized  tests  as  the  primary  measure  of  student  learning. 

Factors  Related  to  Professional  Development 

1 .  Untrained/undertrained  school  personnel  unable  to  accommodate  student  diversity. 

2.  Limited  resources  available  for  professional  development. 

Factors  Related  to  the  Student.  Famllv.  and  Communltv 

1.  Increasing  numbers  of  children  living  in  poverty. 

2.  Increases  in  domestic  violence,  substance  abuse,  and  rates  of  preadolescent  and 
adolescent  suicide. 

3.  Limited  availability  of  social  services  within  the  school  and  community. 

4.  Perception  that  more  restrictive  special  education  options  are  more  reliable. ' 

5.  Limited  home  and  family  capacity  and  supports  to  maintain  students  with  intensive  needs. 

6.  Limited  accommodations  within  communities  to  foster  integration,  e.g.,  transportation, 
extended  day  care. 

Factors  Related  to  Fiscal  Considerations 

1.  Lack  of  adequate  fiscal  support  for  schools  and  ongoing  staff  development. 

2.  Perception  of  greater  federal  and  state  funding  for  students  with  special  needs 

3.  Lack  of  fiscal  incentives  for  returning  students  to  regular  education. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

There  is  support  in  the  literature  for  the  concept  and  practice  of  integrating  students  with 
special  needs  into  regular  education  settings.  There  is  clear  evidence  that  integration  is 
beneficial  for  both  students  with  special  needs  and  their  nondisabied  peers.    Among  the 
topics  addressed  by  the  literature  are  the  efficacy  of  the  existing  service  delivery  system  in 
special  education;  the  benefits  of  integration;  and  the  instructional  practices  that  facilitate 
integration.  The  integration  literature  is  inclusive  of  the  wide  range  of  students  with 
disabilities,  those  with  mild,  moderate,  and  intensive  special  needs.* 

Preliminary  findings  indicate  that  separate  special  education  programming  has  not  achieved 
the  kind  of  results  anticipated.  The  high  dropout  rate  of  students  with  special  needs,  the  trend 
toward  long-term  placement  in  special  education  programs,  and  a  laci^  of  evidence  that 
separate  special  education  programs  (pullout  programs)  produce  better  student  outcomes 
than  integrated  programs  are  reflective  of  the  problems  of  the  existing  sen/ice  delivery  system. 
Indeed,  participation  in  pullout  programs  causes  students  with  special  needs  to  miss  part  of 
the  regular  education  curriculum,  thus  contributing  to  gaps  in  their  skills  and  knowledge 
(Wagner,  et  al,  1991;  Walker,  et  al.  1988;  &  Wang.  Reynolds.  &  Walberg.  1988). 

Research  studies  show  that  students  with  special  needs  benefit  in  a  vahety  of  ways  from 
integration.  They  include  improved  social  and  academic  skill  development;  more  effective 
preparation  for  community  life;  and  improved  opportunities  for  obtaining  gainful  employment 
upon  graduation  (Wilcox  &  Bellamy,  1982;  McDonnell  &  Hardman.  1989).  Each  of  these 
benefits  is  significant  and  can  be  linked  to  the  availability  of  the  role  models  provided  by 
nondisabied  peers;  the  increase  in  and  continuity  of  instructional  time;  and  the  use  of 
innovative  instructional  practices,  all  key  aspects  of  integrated  programs  (Brown,  et  al.  1983; 
Wang,  Reynolds,  &  Walberg.  1988;  Johnson,  Johnson,  &  Holubec.  1986;  Meyers,  Gelzheiser. 
&Yelich,1991). 

There  are  also  data  demonstrating  that  nondisabied  peers  benefit  from  participation  in 
integrated  programs.  Studies  show  that  nondisabied  peers  gain  in  academic  achievement; 
develop  a  sense  of  compassion  and  perspective;  gain  an  appreciation  of  individual 
differences;  and  improve  their  self-esteem  and  social  opportunities  (Bear  &  Proctor.  1990; 
McDonnell,  &  Hardman,  1989;  Fiedler  &  Simpson, 1987;  Stainback.  Stainback,  &  l-iatcher. 
1983;  Lowenbraun.  Madge.  &  Affleck.  1990). 

With  the  increasing  focus  on  integrating  students  with  special  needs,  the  literature  has 
kJentified  instructional  strategies  that  have  proven  successful  with  heterogeneous  groupings 
of  students  and  that  do  not  compromise  or  diminish  the  cumcuium  standards  of  the  classroom. 
A  growing  body  of  evidence  shows  that  student  achievement  increases  when  particular 
Instructional  practices  are  used.  For  example,  cooperative  learning,  peer  tutoring,  a 
developmentally  based  curriculum,  social  skills  training,  and  a  more  comprehensive  learning 
styles  approach  have  proven  effective  with  ail  learners  (Johnson,  Johnson.  &  Holubec.  1966; 
Maheady.  Sacca.  &  Harper.  1988;  Beime-  Smith.1991;  Nielsen.  Birechen.  Slaughter,  & 
Wrestling  ,1984;  Vergason  &  Anderegg.  1991;  Bruner  &  Majewski.  1990). 


The  Department  is  preparing  a  comprehensive  technical  assistance  paper  on  integration, 
A  Focus  on  Integration  :  lncludini;i  Students  of  All  Abilities,  for  distribution  in  early  1992. 
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Rnaliy.  there  is  evidence  tiiat  integration  may  produce  cost  savings  for  school  districts 
because  it  results  in  a  more  cost  efficient  system.  Savings  may  accrue  through  reduced 
transportation  costs;  the  consolidation  of  administrative  responsibilities  for  both  regular  and 
special  education;  the  more  efficient  utilization  of  educational  and  remedial  services;  shared 
cumculum  materials  and  resources;  and  the  availability  of  peer  tutors  ( Affleck,  Madge, 
Adams.  &  Lowenbraun.1988;  Fink,1979). 

Given  the  data  findings  and  the  clear  benefits  of  integration  cited  above,  the  Department  of 
Education  has  made  integration  a  priority  goal  for  the  past  three  years.  The  next  section 
describes  the  Department's  major  integration  activities. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION    ACTIVITIES 

The  Board  of  Education  has  emphasized  the  concept  of  Integration  In  Its  mission.  Within  the 
Department  of  Education,  all  divisions,  I.e.,  the  Division  of  School  Programs,  the  Division  of 
Special  Education,  the  Division  of  Educational  Personnel,  the  Division  of  Occupational 
Education,  as  well  as  many  of  the  offices  under  the  Commissioner,  i.e..  the  Legal  Office,  the 
Legislative  Affairs  Office,  the  Planning.  Research  and  Evaluation  Office.  Community  Education 
Office,  the  Boston/Chelsea  Urt)an  Team  Office,  have  all  supported  the  concept  of  integration. 
The  Department's  Operational  Plan  for  the  last  three  years  has  included  Integration  as  a 
priority.  It  has  emphasized  training,  technical  assistance,  and  support  to  schools  and  parents 
to  foster  integrated  programming. 

The  Division  of  Special  Education  has  the  lead  responsibility  to  work  cotlatx)ratively  with  all 
divisions  and  offices  in  the  Department  to  promote  integration.  It  has  the  major  responsibility 
to  ensure  that  state  regulations,  planning,  and  policies  are  in  strong  support  of  integrating 
students  with  special  needs.  For  example,  the  September  1991  revised  Chapter  766 
Regulations  contains  new  and  amended  sections  relative  to  the  Least  Restrictive  Environment 
(LRE).- 

The  Department  has. stimulated  leadership  in  integration  by  sponsoring  statewide 
conferences  and  institutes  on  this  topic.  Starting  In  1986  the  Department  together  with  the 
Northeast  Regional  Resource  Center  sponsored  an  Early  Childhood  Special  Education 
Conference,  "Every  Child  is  a  Promise."   This  conference  became  the  first  in  a  series  of  three. 
The  two  follow-up  conferences,  titled  "Fulfilling  the  Promise  For  Every  Child,"  focused  on 
strengthening  the  cooperation  and  collaboration  between  regular  and  special  education 
programs  at  tiie  elementary  and  middle  school  levels.  Most  recently  in  the  spring  of  1990  and 
1991  the  Department  sponsored  three  Invitational  Institutes  on  Systemic  School  Change  with 
the  Northeast  Regional  Resource  Center  in  collaboration  with  the  f^assachusetts  Association 
of  School  Superintendents.  All  of  these  efforts  offered  a  way  for  school  districts  to  develop 
promising  practices  with  respect  to  integration. 

Additionally,  the  Department  provides  a  leadership  role  in  fostering  Integration  within  the 
public  schools  by  providing  technical  assistance  and  managing  available  state  and  federal 
dollars.  In  January  1990  a  Least  Restrictive  Environment  Three  Year  Plan  for  FY  1991-93 
was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  (see  Appendix  B  ).  Developed  jointly  by  the  Division 
of  School  Programs  and  the  Division  of  Special  Education,  this  plan  has  served  to  guide  the 
Department's  integration  activities  and  is  included  In  the  federal  State  Plan  for  Special 
Education,  a  document  approved  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Education.  The 


•  A  new  definition  of  LRE  to  emphasize  federal  language  is  now  contained  in  Regulation  118. 
Regulation  322  gives  directions  to  the  TEAM  on  LRE  considerations  in  specifying  all  lEP 
elements.  Regulation  500  reinforces  the  least  restrictive  principle.  Regulation  501  requires 
that  the  school  committee  address  in  its  program  plan  the  district's  capacity  to  serve  students 
In  less  restrictive  environments.  In  addition.  Regulation  502  contains  language  to  clarify  that 
a  program  prototype  Is  considered  less  restrictive  when  it  affords  children  with  special  needs 
more  opportunity  to  be  educated  with  children  without  special  needs.  Further,  amended 
Regulation  508  regarding  facilities  emphasizes  the  need  to  minimize  the  stigmatization  and 
separation  of  children  in  need  of  special  education. 
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implementation  of  many  of  the  integration  activities  in  the  plan  has  been  affected  by  budget 
reductions  at  the  Department. 

The  following  information  highlights  the  maior  integration  activities  of  the  Department  over  the 
last  several  years  in  accordance  with  the  Board's  priority  of  integrating  students  with  and 
without  special  needs.  A  list  of  appendices  are  included  to  assist  the  reader  in  gathering 
further  information.  In  addition  to  the  Least  Restrictive  Environment  Three  Year  Plan 
(Appendix  B),  other  relevant  appendices  include  Department  of  Education  Technical 
Assistance  Papers  and  Materials  (Appendix  C),  FY92  Federal  Funds  Utilized  for  Least 
Restrictive  Environment  Program  Development  and  Planning  (Appendix  D  ),  and  Eariy 
Childhood  Federal  Funds  Used  for  Least  Restrictive  Environment  Programming  (Appendix  E  ). 

Restructuring 

One  of  the  most  significant  integration  activities  implemented  by  the  Department  is  the 
development,  coordination,  and  implementation  of  activities  related  to  the  restructuring  of 
schools.  A  series  of  technical  assistance  papers.  Structuring  Schools  for  Student  Success. 
has  been  developed.  In  November  1990  the  Board  of  Education  awarded  five  year 
demonstration  grants  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  and  expanding  effective  practices  within 
regular  education  that  are  more  inclusive  and  that  better  integrate  all  students,  particulariy 
those  who  require  additional  educational  support.  This  grant  program,*  "Restructuring  for  the 
Integration  of  All  Students  Grant  Program,"  is  supported  by  federal  special  education  money. 
The  seven  communities  awarded  these  grants  are  Belmont,  Brockton,  Chelsea,  Danvers, 
Erving  School  Union  #28,  Haverhill,  and  Springfield.  This  demonstration  effort  is  being 
independently  evaluated  by  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst.  Outcomes  to  be 
achieved  include  the  following: 

1 .  An  increase  in  the  coordination  of  all  school  programs  including  special  education, 
occupational  education.  Chapter  1,  remedial  reading,  school  counseling,  and 
psychological  services,  and  bilingual  education; 

2.  An  increase  in  the  numt>er  of  students  with  special  needs,  including  the  most 
challenged  who  receive  their  education  within  regular  education  classrooms; 

3.  Expanded  assessment,  curriculum,  and  support  services  for  all  students  so  that  the 
individual  academic,  physical,  and  emotional  needs  of  each  student  are  met; 

4.  A  reduction  in  pullout  programs  and  an  integration  of  these  services  into  regular 
education  classrooms; 

5.  A  reduction  in  the  number  of  children/youth  referred  to  special  education. 


•  The  definition  of  restructuring  for  purposes  of  this  grant  program  is  as  follows:  The 
reorganization  of  district  or  school-wide  stnjctures,  governance  mechanisms,  policies, 
programs  and/or  services  to  raise  academic  achievement,  improve  students'  social- 
emotional  development,  enhance  the  school  climate,  and  expand  roles  of  staff,  while 
providing  individual  and  group  support  to  those  students  who  are  at  risk  of  academic  failure 
or  referral  to  special  education. 
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Given  that  these  restructuring  grants  have  been  in  operation  for  less  than  one  year,  it  is  too 
early  to  report  outcomes  of  the  activities. 

Another  restructuring  grant  program,  The  Turning  Points  Project:  Linking  Reforms  in  MicWle 
Grades  Education  with  Changes  in  Middle  Grades  Teacher  Preparation."  is  a  three  year  effort 
that  began  in  FY91.  One  of  its  goals  is  to  develop  site-based  teacher  preparation  programs  in 
six  rural-urban  middle  schools,  which  are  committed  to  restructuring  and  to  involving 
practitioners  In  the  design,  teaching  in,  and  evaluation  of  middle  grades  teacher  preparatFon 
programs. 

Early  Childhood  Programs 

The  most  comprehensive  and  focused  initiatives  with  respect  to  integration  are  at  the  early 
childhood  level. 

The  Bureau  of  Early  Childhood  Programs  has  focused  on  the  integration  of  young  children 
with  special  needs  in  every  facet  of  its  operation,  and  uses  a  variety  of  methods  to  encourage 
the  development  of  developmentally  appropriate  integrated  programs  in  the  public  schools. 
An  integrated  classroom  for  3  and  4-  year-  old  children,  a  502.8b  prototype,  is  one  in  which  a 
majority  of  the  children  enrolled  do  not  have  special  needs.  The  initial  goal  that  the  Bureau  set 
was  that  50%  of  all  3-5  year  old  children  with  special  needs  would  be  integrated  statewide  by 
FY  91 ,  and  that  each  district  would  integrate  at  least  50%  of  their  identified  children  with 
special  needs.  This  goal  was  met  and  exceeded  by  many  districts.  Below  are  the  highlights 
of  early  childhood  initiatives  that  reflect  a  commitment  to  integration. 

Since  the  inception  of  services  to  young  children  with  special  needs  in  1974.  integration 
has  been  encouraged  through  mini-grants  and  technical  assistance.  The  passage  of  the 
federal  legislation,  P.L  99-457,  In  1986  provided  a  powerful  incentive  for  schools  to 
integrate  preschool  children.  The  passage  of  the  state  legislation,  the  Massachusetts 
Education  Reform  Act  of  1985  (Chapter  188).  resulted  in  early  childhood  funds  to  support 
the  education  of  young  children  without  special  needs  and  played  a  key  role  in  the 
development  of  integrated  programs. 

The  New  Earlv  Childhood  Teacher  Certificate,  promulgated  in  January  1990  and  effective 
October  1994.  is  a  restructuring  or  reconceptualization  of  teacher  certification.  Instead  of 
preparing  teachers  separately  for  special  education  and  early  childhood,  it  prepares 
teachers  to  teach  in  environments  that  integrate  children  with  special  needs  and  to  respect 
the  developmental  needs  and  diversity  of  children  from  preschool  through  grade  three. 

Into  the  Mainstream  is  a  training  project  that  was  first  implemented  in  summer  1989.  This 
project  enabled  four  universities  to  develop  summer  institutes  devoted  to  the  integration  of 
young  children  with  special  needs  into  developmehtally  appropriate  programs.  A  federal 
teacher  preparation  grant  was  awarded  (FY  91-94)  to  continue  funding  these  institutes 
with  added  components  of  followup  sites  and  a  new  advanced  level  seminar.  The  second 
round  of  these  credit  courses  was  offered  during  August  1991  by  four  different  universities. 
The  demand  for  these  programs  for  teachers  and  administrators  has  been  strong  with 
applications  surpassing  supply  by  80%. 

Project  Impact  Is  a  multi-faceted  evaluation  project.  In  collaboration  with  university 
researchers.  Bureau  and  school  district  staff,  it  is  designed  to  foster  capacities  at  the  local 
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and  state  levels  to  use  evaluation  to  improve  program  quality.  A  census  of  public  early 
childhood  programs  and  a  field  study  of  the  effects  of  integration  policies  on  local  early 
childhood  programs  were  conducted.  The  development  of  a  system  of  training 
school  personnel  in  using  evaluation  for  school  improvement  has  also  t>een 
developed.  Six  school  districts  with  integrated  preschool  programs  have  developed 
different  studies  focusing  on  such  areas  as  how  to  use  qualitative  research  to  enhance  an 
integrated  program  and  how  to  evaluate  the  use  of  psychological  services  to  integrate 
children  with  behavioral  disorders.  The  project  will  expand  to  Include  additional  school 
districts  and  analysis  of  findings. 

The  field  study,  a  focused  ethnography,  was  conducted  in  1990  to  examine  the  Impact  of 
Board  policies  related  to  integration.  Eight  public  school  early  childhood  integrated 
programs  were  selected.  The  study  found  that  a  constellation  of  factors  must  be  present  in 
individual  school  systems  in  order  for  integration  to  occur  and  for  change  to  be  sustained 
and  lead  to  high  quality  classrooms.  Primary  among  these  factors  is  a  pervasive  belief 
among  school  district  staff  that  integration  and  early  childhood  is  beneficial  for  children 
and  the  community.  In  sites  where  there  was  stability  and  a  high  level  of  integration,  this 
belief,  along  with  strong  administrative  support,  was  combined  with  a  number  of  other 
factors:  combining  of  funding  streams;  good  coordination  between  eariy  childhood  and 
special  education  staff;  integration  in  grade  levels  above  preschool;  an  integrated 
approach  to  outreach  and  screening;  in-class  delivery  of  therapies;  and  solid  community 
support.  Finally,  evidence  was  found  that  suggests  the  importance  of  technical  assistance 
and/or  substantial  training  in  order  to  support  policies  that  require  innovation  and  change. 

Professional   Development 

The  Department  promotes  the  integration  of  students  with  special  needs  through  a  variety  of 
professional  development  activities.  Seven  programs  have/had  particular  relevance  for  the 
integration  of  students  with  special  needs.  Each  of  these  programs  is  briefly  discussed. 

The  Horace  Mann  Teacher  Program  was  a  Chapter  188  program  that  provided  Individual 
grants  of  up  to  $2500  to  eligible  school  personnel  to  perform  additional  duties.e.g..  teacher 
training,  curriculum  and  program  development,  within  their  schools  or  districts.  Projects 
focusing  on  the  integration  of  special  education  students  into  regular  education  were 
considered  under  this  program.  Initially,  in  1986.  $7.4  million  was  appropriated;  in  FY92  no 
funds  were  appropriated. 

Curriculum  Seminar  Series  is  a  federally  funded  program  designed  to  provide 
opportunities  for  school  personnel  to  attend  regional  sessions  that  focus  on  topics  and 
issues  related  to  the  funding  sources  that  support  the  series.  Both  the  Bureau  of  Eariy 
Childhood  Programs  and  the  Division  of  Special  Education  have  committed  funds. 
Examples  of  topics  include  Teaching  Social  Competence  for  Students  in  the  Mainstream, 
Mainstreaming  Special  Needs  Students  into  a  Heterogeneous  Grouping,  and  integrating 
Special  Education  Students  Into  the  Regular  Classroom.  Twenty  statewide  seminars  on 
special  education  are  held  annually  (see  Appendices  D  and  E  for  FY92  allocation). 

The  Lucretia  Crocker  Program  is  a  Chapter  1 88  program  designed  to  award  fellowships 
each  year  to  public  school  teachers  who  have  been  instrumental  in  the  development  of 
exemplary  educational  programs.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  apply  "who  have 
developed  exemplary  programs  that  integrate  children  with  diverse  abilities  and 
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backgrounds."  In  addition,  since  integration  is  a  Board  priority,  all  fellows  have  been 
asked  to  address  Integration.  In  1990-91  there  were  three  awards  that  addressed  the 
integration  of  students  with  special  needs:  Classroom  Management  Strategies  That  Work: 
Gentle  Teaching  and  Preventive  Discipline;  A  Community  of  Learners:  Whole  Language 
for  AH  Kids:  and  RESET:  Regular  Education/Special  Education  Teaming. 

Commonwealth  Inserviee  Institute  fCIH  Is  a  13  -year  -old  Inservice  professional 
development  program  that  provides  small  grants  to  educators  and  parents.  No  state  funds 
were  appropriated  for  the  program  for  FY92,  with  all  grants  to  promote  cooperation 
between  regular  and  special  education  being  supported  by  federal  special  education 
funds.  During  the  past  four  fiscal  years  $111 .000  was  awarded  for  54  inservice 
development  programs  on  early  childhood  integration  issues.  Approximately  1600 
educators  attended.  For  FY92  $50,000  will  be  awarded  in  the  area  of  early  childhood 
education.  For  FY  69-91  approximately  $300,000  was  awarded  for  the  purpose  of 
integrating  school  age  children  with  special  needs.  This  figure  represents  a  total  of  140 
programs  and  3920  participants.  For  FY92  $475,000  has  been  set  aside  for  the 
continuation  of  this  effort. 

The  Commonwealth  Leadership  AcademvfCLA^  was  established  by  Chapter  188.  This 
professional  development  program  has  offered  a  range  of  professional  development 
programs  to  principals.superintendents,  special  education  administrators,  department 
chairpersons,  and  other  administrators.  Fifteen  Leadership  Institutes  have  provided 
leadership  development  programs  for  approximately  450  participants  with  opportunity  for 
network  group  discussions  among  regular  and  special  education  managers.  One  institute 
focused  exclusively  on  early  childhood  leadership  and  involved  school  principals  and 
early  childhood  educators.  In  addition,  six  Clinics  in  Educational  Leadership  were  offered 
to  230  regular  and  special  education  administrators.  One  clinic  brought  together  teams  of 
central  office  administrators  for  the  purpose  of  developing  their  capacity  to  provide 
leadership  for  school  district  restructuring  and  integrating  pullout  services  into  regular 
education  classrooms.  Both  the  early  childhood  Leadership  Institute  and  the  above 
Leadership  Clinic  were  supported  by  federal  funds.  Funding  for  the  CLA  was  eliminated 
from  the  state  budget  for  FY92,  thus  hampering  administrative  capacity  to  leverage  school 
and  district  change. 

Pilot  Mentorship  Programs  is  a  professional  development  program  designed  to 
bring  together  institutions  of  higher  education  in  partnership  with  the  schools,  and  also 
may  involve  other  agencies,  e.g..  Head  Start.  They  provide,  In  part,  for  the  mentoring  of 
practicing  experienced  regular  education  teachers  who  are  working  to  integrate  greater 
numbers  of  students  with  special  needs,  and  thus  bring  together  regular  and  special 
education  teachers  to  work  on  prereferral  and  intervention  strategies.  One  mentor  pilot 
program  is  working  with  Department  staff  to  explore  whether  to  create  a  certification 
program  under  the  Board  of  Education's  new  regulations  for  innovative  and 
experimental  programs.  A  total  of  $100,000  of  federal  funds  were  awarded  to  eight  public 
schools,  one  collaborative,  and  one  Chapter  766  Approved  Private  School  in  spring  1991 
for  pilot  programs  to  provide  mentoring  of  teachers. 

Building  Based  Support  Team  Grants  is  a  federally  funded  grant  program  designed  in 
1987  to  encourage  the  development  of  building  based  support  teams.  These  teams  serve 
as  problem-solving  committees  whose  goal  is  to  develop  strategies  to  assist  the  regular 
classroom  teacher  in  meeting  the  needs  of  all  students  and  to  reduce  the  number  of 
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unnecessary  refen-als  to  special  education.  From  FY88  through  FY91  grants  totaling 
$402,000  have  funded  64  new  or  existing  teams,  in  addition,  $31 .000  was  used 
for  training  purposes.  For  FY92$  129. 000  has  been  targeted  for  this  effort. 

Additionally,  from  FY87  through  FY89  the  Division  of  Special  Education  conducted  a  series  of 
workshops  designed  to  strengthen  the  relationship  t>etween  regular  and  special  education 
programs.  These  workshops  served  as  a  model  to  apply  for  a  federal  training  grant  project.  In 
FY90  the  Department  was  awarded  a  $213,000  grant.  Training  Project  to  Expand 
Mainstreaming  Opportunities  for  Children  with  Special  Needs,  to  provide  Intensive  technical 
assistance  and  follow-up  consultation  to  36  school  districts  with  oven'epresentation  of 
students  In  separate  special  education  programs. 

Program  Development 

The  Department  supports  local  programmatic  development  efforts  to  implement  integrated 
programs  through  a  variety  of  grant  programs.  Each  of  these  programs  is  highlighted  t>elow. 

Technical  Assistance  Grant  Program  provides  funds  for  the  development  and 
improvement  of  programs  fostering  cooperative  efforts  between  regular  and  special 
education,  in  FY  89  more  than  40  grants  totaling  $216,700  focused  on  integration,  e.g.. 
team  teaching,  disability  awareness,  development  of  a  prerefen'al  system,  in  FY90  52 
grants  totaling  $275,400  were  awarded  to  promote  regular/special  education  linkages, 
e.g.,  individualized  curriculum,  co-teaching,  program  planning  and  integration.  In  FY  91 
approximately  70  grants  totaling  $416,100  were  related  to  integration,  eg.,  cooperative 
learning,  parent  workshops  for  the  integration  of  students  with  special  needs  into  regular 
education,  in  FY92  $475,000  has  been  earmarked  for  integration  activities  under  this 
pro9ram. 

Programs  to  Educate  Children  with  Autism  is  a  Department  supported  program 
development  grant  program.  This  program  was  designed  to  support  efforts  at  the  local 
level  since  children  with  autism  are  often  educated  in  the  most  restrictive  environments. 
The  Board  awarded  three  year  grants  from  FY  89-91 .  in  FY89  1 0  $30,000  grants  were 
awarded;  In  FY  90  nine  $5,000  grants  were  awarded;  and  in  FY91  eight  $6,000  grants 
were  awarded.  Only  those  programs  that  designed  an  integrated  model  were  funded. 

Programs  to  Educate  Children  with  Head  Injuries  is  a  Department  supported  program 
development  grant  program.  This  program  was  designed  to  support  efforts  at  the  local 
level  since  school  districts  lack  appropriate  information  and  expertise  in  providing 
educational  services  to  this  student  population.  The  Board  awarded  from  FY90-92  a  total 
of  11  two  and  three  year  grants,    in  FY90  one  $30,000  grant  was  awanjed;  in  FY91  one 
continuation  and  four  new  grants  totaling  $125,000  were  awarded;  and  in  FY92  five 
continuation  grants  will  be  funded  totaling  $66,000.  Only  those  programs  that  designed  an 
integrated  model  were  funded. 

Special  Education  Services  Coordinated  with  Human  Service  Aoencies  for  Children  At 
Risk  of  Out  -of  -Home  Placement  is  a  grant  program  critical  to  integration  efforts  since 
placements  outside  the  public  school  are  sometimes  connected  to  community  and  family 
support.  In  FY  91  the  Board  awarded  four  grants  of  $25,000  each  to  groups  of  school 
districts.  For  FY  92  the  Board  will  award  five  grants  totaling  $100,000,  four  of  which  are 
second  year  grants  (see  section.  Other  Massachusetts  State  Agency  Activities  for  more 
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information). 

The  Carl  P.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technolopv  Act  enabled  the  Department  in 
FY91  to  fund  grants  totaling  $2  million  to  more  than  200  Massachusetts  school  districts  for 
the  academic  and  vocational  support  of  students  with  disabilities.  Examples  of  services 
provided  through  these  grants  include  teacher  aides  in  the  vocational  technical  iab  or 
specialized  equipment  adaptations.  A  key  in  this  effort  has  been  the  establishment  of  five 
technical/academic  assessment  centers  designed  to  assist  students  in  making  appropriate 
vocational  technical  choices  and  to  develop  a  plan  that  charts  academic  and  technical 
progress  in  a  systematic  way. 

Finally,  the  Department  has  sought  additional  federal  dollars  for  integration  activities.  In  the  fall 
of  1990  the  Department  applied  for  a  five  year  systems  change  grant  for  statewide  planning 
for  integrating  students  with  the  most  intensive  special  needs.  Only  three  grants  were 
awarded;  Massachusetts  was  not  one  of  the  states  to  receive  an  award.  The  Department  is 
cun-ently  awaiting  word  on  another  five  year  systems  change  grant  in  the  area  of  transition. 
The  grant  was  submitted  in  conjunction  with  the  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission. 
This  project  is  entitled  Massachusetts  System  for  Secondary  and  Transitional  Services  for 
Youth  with  Disabilities. 

The  Department's  activities  have  focused  on  enabling  school  districts  to  increase  their 
capacity  and  beliefs  on  integration.  In  examining  what  other  states  have  been  doing  with 
respect  to  integration  (see  Appendix  F),  the  Department  finds  similar  efforts  nationwide.  While 
successful,  these  activities  are  impacting  only  those  communities  receiving  grants.  A  more 
comprehensive  approach  is  needed  that  is  inclusive  of  all  schools  and  the  community.  The 
next  section  looks  more  closely  at  the  Department's  efforts  with  other  state  agencies. 
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OTHER   MASSACHUSETTS   STATE  AGENCY  ACTIVITIES 

Students  with  complex  cognitive,  emotional,  and  physical  needs  often  require  an  an-ay  of 
supportive  services,  e.g..  respite  care,  family  counseling,  medical  treatment,  behavior  therapy 
and  training,  homemaker  services,  in  addition  to  special  education  in  order  to  benefit  fully  from 
integrative  opportunities  in  the  public  schools.  The  availability  of  such  services  within  the 
community  makes  it  possible  for  students  with  intensive  special  needs  to  be  educated  in  their 
local  schools.  When  these  services  are  unavailable,  more  restrictive  placement  options  are 
often  necessary. 

In  Massachusetts  children  who  require  additional  health  and  human  services  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Executive  Office  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (Department  of  Mental  Health. 
Department  of  Mental  Retardation,  Department  of  Public  Health.  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  Department  of  Social  Services.  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission).  These 
agencies  have  the  responsibility  under  their  respective  mandates  to  provide  many  of  the 
social,  mental  health,  rehabilitative,  and  medical  services  that  complement  the  child's 
integrated  special  education  program.    However,  because  the  entitlement  process  to  these 
services  is  not  similar  to  the  structure  of  Chapter  766,  school  districts  and  families  cannot  rely 
on  the  availability  of  these  services  to  support  integration.  Human  service  agencies  have 
reduced  these  community  based  support  services  due  to  budget  reductions  over  the  last  few 
years.  As  a  result,  there  is  increased  tension  at  the  local  level  with  respect  to  collaboration 
between  schools  and  human  service  agencies. 

Recognizing  that  a  complex  set  of  factors  beyond  the  public  schools  affects  placement 
decisions,  the  Department  has  worked  collaboratively  to  address  ways  to  foster  integration 
witiiin  the  schools  and  communities.  The  highlights  of  two  such  efforts  are  described  below. 
These  are  by  no  means  the  only  activities  to  be  recognized.  Many  efforts  are  in  operation  but 
given  the  time  constraints  in  preparing  this  report,  additional  activities  are  not  described. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  clear  data  on  the  effectiveness  of  interagency  strategies  in  the 
prevention  of  out-of-home  placements  for  children  with  intensive  special  needs  and  to 
promote  Integrative  opportunities,  the  Board  awarded  four  grants  in  FY  1991.  The  monies 
went  to  groups  of  school  systems  that  had  proven  success  in  coordination  and  collaborative 
planning  with  human  service  agencies.  These  grants,  "Special  Education  Services 
Coordinated  with  Human  Service  Agencies  For  Children  At  Risk  of  Out-of-Home  Placement," 
encouraged  the  development  of  increased  special  education  and  related  service 
opportunities  so  that  students  with  intensive  special  needs  could  continue  to  live  and  attend 
school  in  their  home  communities.  They  enabled  school  systems  to  coordinate  monies  with 
area-based  human  service  agencies  to  develop  and  provide  the  necessary  broad-based  local 
combination  of  family  support  and  special  education  services.  The  services  provided  under 
the  grants  were  determined  by  local  interagency  teams  at  each  site  and  were  coordinated 
with  available  resources  from  other  human  service  agencies,  school  systems,  and 
collaboratives.  These  grants  are  continuing  In  FY92  with  the  Department  of  Mental 
Retardation  matching  the  Department's  allocation  for  new  grant  recipients. 

An  example  of  a  successful  collaborative  effort  under  this  grant  is  the  development  of  a 
coordinated  behavior  plan  for  a  child  with  autism  who  was  brought  back  from  a  private  day 
school  placement  and  is  now  receiving  his  education  in  a  fully  Integrated  fourth  grade 
classroom.  The  grant  funded  the  services  of  a  psychologist  who  developed  a  coordinated 
behavior  plan  for  home  and  school;  performed  the  training  for  the  parents,  home  care 
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providers,  and  teachers;  and  provided  the  necessary  on-going  support  Continuing  grants  in 
FY92  will  evaluate  the  long-term  impact  of  these  interagency  models. 

In  addition,  in  May  and  June  of  1991  the  Division  co-sponsored  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  four  regionally  based  training  sessions  on  serving  children  with  special  health  care 
needs  in  schools.  The  training  was  targeted  to  school  administrators,  nurses,  principals,  and 
teachers  to  assist  them  with  planning  and  provided  technical  assistance  resources  for  the 
integration  of  children  with  chronic  illnesses  or  children  who  use  sophisticated  medical 
technology. 

There  is  a  shared  belief  among  policymakers  in  health  and  human  services  and  in  education 
that  enabling  students  with  intensive  special  needs  to  remain  with  their  families  and  within 
their  community  is  the  most  desirable  and  cost  effective  outcome  to  t>e  achieved.  A  January 
1991  report,  Children's  Service  Svstem  Policv  Recommendations,  was  developed  by 
representatives  from  human  service  agencies  and  the  Legislative  Children's  Caucus.  This 
report  recommends  significant  changes  in  the  provision  of  services  to  children  that  would 
support  and  enable  families  to  better  provide  for  their  children  with  intensive  needs.  The 
report's  guiding  principles  include,  in  part: 

•  Agencies  that  serve  children  should  dedicate  appropriate  resources  to  those  families 
whose  children  are  at  risk  for  out-of-home  placement  or  at  risk  of  becoming 
government  charges. 

•  Services  to  families  should  strengthen,  fortify,  enable,  and  empower  them  to  become 
increasingly  independent  of  the  helping  system. 

Collaboration  between  schools  and  human  service  agencies  can  be  achieved  in  a  cost 
effective  manner.  IHowever,  until  this  effort  is  examined  and  supported  at  a  statewide  level,  the 
awarded  grants  only  serve  as  isolated  examples  of  effective  planning.  The  challenge  then  is 
to  determine  a  comprehensive  integrated  systems  approach  to  achieve  the  goals  of  school 
and  community  integration. 

The  next  section  highlights  integrated  programs  initiated  in  schools,  collat>oratives.  and 
private  schools. 
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SCHOOL    DISTRICT,  COLLABORATIVE,  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES: 
DESCRIPTIONS   OF  INTEGRATED  PROGRAMS  ACROSS  THE  STATE 

School  districts  on  their  own  Initiative,  or  by  accessing  resources  available  through 
Department  of  Education  grants,  have  developed  integrated  programs  for  preschool  through 
high  school  aged  students  with  special  needs.  A  brief  description  of  innovative  integrated 
programs  from  across  the  state  follows.  This  is  not  meant  to  be  a  comprehensive  listing;  it  is 
written  to  provide  the  reader  with  applied  examples  of  Integration  and  is  based  on  infonnation 
provided  In  the  spring  of  1 991 . 

Preschool  Integrated  Program 

Hadlev  Preschool  Pronram 

This  public  preschool  program  is  part  of  a  rural  school  district.  With  a  total  enrollment  of  60 
students,  it  serves  integrated  groups  of  nondisabled  students  and  students  with  special  needs 
in  half  day  sessions,  three  times  per  week.  The  range  of  special  needs  presented  by  the 
special  education  population  extends  from  students  with  mild  speech  and  language  delays  to 
students  with  autistic-like  behaviors.    Special  services  are  provided  to  all  students  in  need, 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  formally  evaluated  for  special  education.  Using  Chapter  188 
early  childhood  grant  funds,  the  primary  curriculum  in  place  was  revised  to  incorporate 
developmentally  appropriate  activities  and  to  train  staff  in  integration  and  the  use  of  a 
developmentally  based  curriculum. 

Since  the  preschool  program  began  in  1986.  students  who  would  ordinarily  have  been  placed 
in  out  -of-  district  placements  have  been  maintained  in  the  community  and  other  students  with 
special  needs  have  been  able  to  return  to  regular  education  programs  upon  completion  of  the 
preschool  program.  The  program  has  been  particulariy  successful  in  the  early  identification  of 
students  at  risk  for  school  failure  or  enrollment  in  special  education  and  in  the  provision  of 
appropriate  educational/support  services. 

Elementary  Integrated  Programs 

Shutesburv  Elementary  School  (Erving  School  Union  #  28) 

This  small,  rural  elementary  school  has  been  fully  integrating  students  with  special  needs  for 
the  past  eight  years.  Rather  than  serve  students  in  a  resource  room  setting,  the  special 
education  teacher  works  in  each  of  the  regular  education  classes  in  which  students  with 
special  needs  are  enrolled,  providing  direct  instruction  to  integrated  groups  of  students  and 
consultation  to  the  classroom  teacher.    Staff  meetings  are  routinely  scheduled  to  discuss  the 
progress  of  individual  students  and  to  elicit  suggestions  for  improving  the  educational 
program.  In  one  instance,  a  cafeteria  worker  assisted  the  staff  in  identifying  modified  utensils 
for  a  student  with  cerebral  palsy  experiencing  difficulty  eating  lunch.  While  most  of  the 
students  in  this  program  have  mild  to  moderate  special  needs,  several  have  more  intensive 
special  needs  including  serious  emotional  problems  and  physical  disabilities. 

Ranriolph  Public  Schools 

Stimulated  by  participation  in  a  Department  of  Education  grant  promoting  integration,  a  co- 
teaching  integrated  program  between  regular  and  special  education  was  implemented. 
Seven  students  with  severe  learning  disabilities  who  had  previously  been  placed  in  a 
substantially  separate  program  were  fully  integrated  into  a  fifth  grade  classroom.  The 
teachers,  with  the  full  support  of  the  principal  and  the  aid  of  outside  consultants,  completely 
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revised  the  curriculum.    They  incorporated  cooperative  learning  strategies,  preventive 
discipline  techniques,  a  social  skills  training  component,  and  telecommunications  Into  their 
daily  classroom  routine.  The  initial  year  of  the  program  was  so  successful  that  a  second 
integrated  program  is  now  being  implemented. 

Secondary  Integrated  Programs 

Newton  North  Hioh  School 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Educational  Collaborative  for  Greater  Boston  (EDCO)Program  for  the 
Deaf  and  IHard  of  Hearing  are  integrated  into  the  academic  schedule,  participating  in  regular 
education  classes  staffed  by  a  regular  educator  and  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  or  an  interpreter. 
Technical  assistance  for  classroom  teachers  is  provided  by  teachers  of  the  deaf  so  that 
curriculum  demands  are  modified  to  accommodate  teaming  differences  related  to  deafness. 
The  students  are  also  included  in  extra  curricular  activities  with  interpreters  provided. 

Boston  Public  Schools  -  Prefect  Strive 

A  federally  funded  program.  Project  Strive  is  a  school-to-wori<  transition  program  for  high 
school  students  ages  16-21  who  have  moderate  to  severe  special  needs.  Students  learn 
how-to-work  skills;  explore  Career  options;  "try-on"  a  variety  of  jobs;  and  find  the  one  that  t>est 
matches  their  skills  and  interests.  Students  attend  school  part-time  and  work  part-time  and  by 
their  last  year  in  the  program,  many  students  are  employed  full  time.  Places  of  employment 
include  Wenthworth  Institute.  Logan  Airport,  and  New  England  Telephone  Company.  The 
program  provides  the  realistic  opportunity  for  students  to  wori^  in  integrated  work 
environments. 

Systemwide  Integrated  Program  Initiatives 

folohawk  Trail  Reoional  School  District 

Twenty-one  students  with  intensive  special  needs  have  been  fully  integrated  into  regular 
education  programs  in  five  elementary  schools.    Each  student  is  assigned  a  paraprofessional 
full  time.  The  educational  program  provided  each  child  within  the  regular  education  setting  is 
developed  by  the  teacher  of  intensive  special  needs  assigned  to  the  student  in  collaboration 
with  the  classroom  teacher.  A  half-time  specialist  in  the  integration  of  students  with  intensive 
special  needs  provides  technical  assistance  to  the  special  and  regular  education  teachers, 
specialized  service  providers,  i.e.,  occupational  therapists,  principals,  and  other  school 
personnel  in  refining  instructional  and  program  options  for  each  child.  She  also  assists 
schools  in  worthing  with  parents  and  expanding  integration  opportunities  within  the  community, 
and  offers  fourteen  half-days  of  inservice  training  on  integration. 

Eleven  students  with  intensive  special  needs  receive  academic  instruction  in  a  home  based 
special  education  program  within  the  school  for  half  of  each  school  day.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  these  students  are  integrated  into  regular  education  for  instruction  in  related  arts  or 
placed  on  a  job  site  within  the  school  or  community.  Paraprofessionals  are  assigned  on  a  full 
or  part-time  basis  dependent  on  student  need.    The  educational  planning  for  each  student  is 
coordinated  by  a  teacher  of  students  with  intensive  special  needs  in  collaboration  with  the 
receiving  regular  education  teachers  and/or  job  site  supervisors.  A  half-  time  integration 
specialist  provides  ongoing  technical  assistance  as  well  as  inservice  training  in  integration. 
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Lawrence  Public  Schools 

In  one  elementary  school,  all  students  from  kindergarten  through  fifth  grade  participate  in  an 
integrated  reading  program  for  90  minutes  of  each  school  day.   Under  the  leadership  of  the 
principal,  staff  members  from  regular  education,  transitional  bilingual  education  (TBE),  Engfish 
as  a  second  language  (ESL)  special  education,  and  Chapter  1  collaborated  in  the 
development  of  a  revised  reading  curriculum  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  diverse  student 
population.  Each  student  Is  provided  intensive  reading  instruction  that  is  taught  by  the  most 
appropriate  teacher  without  regard  to  other  classifications,  e.g.,  a  student  with  special  needs. 
The  principal  reports  that  student  achievement  in  reading  has  improved  maricediy  since  the 
inception  of  the  program. 

In  another  elementary  school,  a  co-teaching  model  with  regular  and  special  education 
teachers  has  been  implemented  in  the  first  and  third  grades.    Bilingual  and  monolingual 
students  with  special  needs  who  had  previously  been  served  in  resource  rooms  or 
substantially  separate  programs  are  fully  Integrated  with  their  nondisabled  peers.  The 
teaching  team  assumes  responsibility  for  the  development  of  curriculum  and  instruction  for  the 
integrated  program,  with  consultation  provided  in  innovative  curriculum  and  instructional 
practices. 

A  similar  co-teaching  model  has  been  implemented  in  three  middle  schools  and  provides  full 
integration  for  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  students  with  special  needs. 

Public  School/Collaborative  Program 

The  Killam  Integration  Project 

A  joint  effort  t>etween  the  Reading  Public  Schools  and  the  SEEM  Collaborative,  this  program 
provides  an  integrated  program  for  six  elementary  aged  students  with  intensive  special  needs. 
Students,  accompanied  by  integration  assistants,  are  integrated  into  regular  education 
classrooms  on  a  daily  basis  for  a  variety  of  activities.  All  integration  related  activities, 
including  wori^hop  presentations,  daily  meetings,  teacher  consultation,  and  parent  education 
are  coordinated  by  the  special  and  regular  education  teachers.  Related  services,  e.g.. 
physical  therapy,  are  delivered  within  the  regular  education  setting.    Since  September  1969 
the  inclusion  of  students  with  intensive  special  needs  has  continued  to  increase.  Feedback 
from  parents,  professionals,  and  students  continue  to  be  very  positive. 

Private  School  Integrated  Program 

The  May  Institute 

The  May  Institute  provides  a  continuum  of  services  for  children,  adolescents,  and  adults  with 
autism  and  severe  behavior  disorders.  Services  are  provided  through  home-based,  eariy 
childhood,  adolescent  vocational,  and  residential  programs.  With  respect  to  residential 
programs,  there  Is  a  continuum  of  living  options  available  for  school  based  residence, 
supervised  family  placements,  and  group  homes.  The  goal  of  each  placement  is  to  prepare 
the  student  for  a  more  independent  life  in  a  less  restrictive,  more  integrated  setting. 

To  facilitate  successful  transitions,  different  models  of  integration  have  t)een  Implemented.  In 
early  childhood,  students  with  special  needs  are  integrated  in  a  preschool  program  with 
nondisabled  peers,  enabling  them  to  develop  more  appropriate  social  and  communication 
skills.  Many  of  the  students  with  special  needs  who  participated  in  the  preschool  program 
were  subsequently  able  to  enter  a  regular  education  kindergarten  program  in  their 
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neighborhood  communities. 

The  vocational  program  utilizes  community  resources  for  work-sites  and  local  schools  for 
integration  during  the  school  day.  The  residential  program  has  engaged  local  Little  League 
teams  and  Boy/Girl  Scouts  to  provide  interaction  with  nondisabled  peers  from  the  community. 
Several  students  who  participated  in  these  integrated  activities  have  retumed  to  regular 
education  programs  at  the  middle  and  high  school  level.  These  programs  have  been 
successful  in  increasing  community  awareness  of  special  education  issues  and  in  increasing 
involvement  in  the  development  of  community  based  integrated  activities. 

The  last  two  sections  have  described  integration  initiatives  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Education,  other  state  agencies,  school  districts,  collaboratives,  and  private  schools.  These 
activities  remain  ongoing  and  are  reflective  of  several  years  of  development  and  funding. 
While  these  efforts  have  had  an  impact  upon  school  districts,  critics  of  the  trend  toward  more 
restrictive  placements,  including  the  Auditor,  have  called  for  more  to  be  done.  The  next 
section  examines  the  recommendations  pertaining  to  mainstreaming  put  forth  In  the  The  State 
Auditor's  Report  on  Special  Education  in  Massachusetts. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  STATE  AUDITOR'S  RgPOBT  ON  SPPniAl 
EDUCATION    IN    MASSACHUSETTS  PERTAINING  TO  MAINSTREAMING 

The  State  Auditor's  Report  on  Special  Education  in  Massachusetts  (March   1991)  emphasizes 
mainstreaming  and  contains  numerous  recommendations  that  require  the  Department  of 
Education  to  play  an  aggressive  role  in  policy  Initiatives  regarding  mainstreaming 
opportunities  for  students  with  special  needs.  These  recommendations  are  predicated  on  a 
state  reinvestment  in  regular  education.  In  addition,  the  report  suggests  that  the  Department 
should  be  providing  guidance,  support,  and  technical  assistance  to  school  districts.  To 
successfully  accomplish  these  tasks,  however,  the  report  points  out  that  the  Department  must 
be  given  the  necessary  resources.  Specifically,  the  report  states: 

Steps  must  be  taken  to  provide  equal  education  within  the  regular  school  setting  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible....  Major  initiatives  to  accomplish  this  goal  include 
modifications  in  teacher  certification  and  training;  restoration  of  regular  classroom 
support  services,  including  teachers'. aides,  remedial  programs,  and  counseling 
services;  incentives  and  rewards  for  excellence  particularly  in  mainstreaming; 
Increased  prereferral  intervention;  and  strong  leadership,  support,  and  commitment  from 
state  officials,  (p.ii-iii) 

The  Department  heartily  endorses  the  Auditor's  focus  on  the  regular  education  program  as  the 
context  for  special  education.  However,  as  the  Auditor  notes,  the  Department  will  be  able  to 
address  and  solve  the  problems  that  have  been  kJentified  only  when  the  Commonwealth 
renews  its  commitment  to  support  regular  education  and  provides  both  state  and  local 
education  agencies  with  the  resources  needed  to  meet  these  challenges. 

Provided  below  is  a  more  specific  response  and  analysis  to  the  recommendations  delineated 
as  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  and  Department . 

1.     Auditor's  Recommendation:  In  consultation  with  school  administrators,  teachers, 
and  the  State  Advisory  Commission  for  Special  Education,  the  Department  should 
develop  a  Mainstreaming  Plan,  setting  specific  integration  goals  and  target  dates  for  its 
achievement  and  establishing  strategies  to  accomplish  these  goals.  Components 
should  include  system-wide  reforms  in  certification  of  school  personnel,  inservice 
training,  prereferral  programming,  data  collection  and  management,  and  funding. 

Department  analysis  and  response:  The  Department  concurs  with  the  Auditor 
that  the  Department  should  develop  a  Mainstreaming  Plan,  henceforth  to  be  known  as 
a  new  comprehensive  Least  Restrictive  Environment  (LRE)  Plan.  To  date,  the 
Department  has  developed  a  Least  Restrictive  Environment  Three  Year  Plan  for  FY91- 
93  (see  Appendix  B  ).  Included  in  this  plan  are  such  activities  as  revamping  the 
monitoring  process  and  awarding  restructuring  grants  to  school  districts.  This  plan 
unfortunately  has  been  impacted  by  reductions  in  the  state  budget .  In  addition,  the 
Department  is  aware  that  the  plan  needs  to  be  more  aggressive  and  specific  with 
respect  to  strategies  on  how  to  include  various  types  of  students  who  can  be 
integrated.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  a  new  plan  should  be  developed  that  would  be 
inclusive  of  the  Auditor's  areas  of  concern.  To  this  end.  the  Department  has  recently 
authorized  a  Request  for  Proposal  (RFP)  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  new 
comprehensive  LRE  Plan. 
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2.  Auditor's  Recommendation:  The  Board  of  Education,  in  conjunction  with  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  i-iigher  Education  [now  the  iHigher  Education  Coordinating  Council], 
should  conduct  a  study  of  the  feasibility  and  merits  of  combining  certification  standards 
for  regular  classroom  teachers  and  teachers  of  students  with  mild  and  moderate 
special  needs.  Such  a  study  should  include  a  review  of  certification  standards  for 
school  administrators. 

Departmefit  analysis  and  response:  The  Department  believes  that  the  combining 
of  certification  standards  warrants  the  Investigation  the  Auditor  suggests.  To  date,  the 
Department  has  conducted  an  extensive  review  of  certification  standards  and 
promulgated  new  regulations  to  be  effective  October  1994  for  regular  classroom 
teachers  and  special  education  teachers  as  well  as  special  education  competencies 
for  administrators.  The  merits  and  feasibility  of  combining  certification  standards  are 
discussed  in  the  next  section. 

3.  Auditor's  Recommendation:  Grant  awards  should  be  prioritized  for  initiatives  to 
promote  educating  students  with  special  needs  in  regular  classrooms. 

Department  analysis  and  response:   The  Department  concurs  with  the  Auditor 
that  inservice  training  and  related  professional  development  activities  should  focus  on 
the  integration  of  students  with  special  needs.  We  further  support  the  Auditor's 
recommendation  that  the  Legislature  reconsider  the  funding  of  four  specific  programs: 
The  Commonwealth  Inservice  Institute  (CII),  The  Lucretia  Crocker  Program,  The 
Horace  Mann  Program,  and  The  Commonwealth  Leadership  Academy. 

4.  Auditor's  Recommendation:  The  Department  should  establish  a  priority  that 
preferred  consultants  hired  for  Commonwealth  Inservice  Institute  (CII)  programs  be 
professors  from  public  and  private  institutions  of  higher  education  who  are 
knowledgeable  in  mainstreaming  strategies. 

Department  analysis  and  response:   The  Department  believes  that  its  role  is  to 
network  school  districts  with  institutions  of  higher  education  as  well  as  with  other 
school  districts  and  consultants  in  the  private  sector.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  integration 
of  students  with  special  needs,  school  districts  should  have  access  to  the  greatest 
possible  choice  in  hiring  those  consultants  who  they  feel  would  be  best  able  to 
perform  the  responsibilities  their  grant  program  is  defining.  Many  exceptional  public 
school  practitioners  and  parents  across  the  Commonwealth  have  the  practical 
knowledge  and  skills  to  implement  integration  programs. 

5.  Auditor's  Recommendation:  The  Department  should  amend  regulations 
governing  special  education  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  prereferral  intervention. 

Department  analysis  and  response:  The  Department  agrees  with  this 
recommendation  and  during  the  recent  regulation  review  process,  language 
pertaining  to  prereferral  was  strengthened.  The  revised  Chapter  766 
Regulations,  September  1991,  now  contains  two  sections  pertaining  to  prereferral. 
Chapter  766  Regulation  309  amends  former  Regulation  314  by  adding  language 
that  lists  possible  efforts  that  shall  be  made  by  schools  prior  to  referring  a 
child  for  an  evaluation  and  places  the  responsibility  with  the  principal.  (Language 
reflects  changes  in  statute.)  Chapter  766  Regulation  310  modifies  former  Regulation 
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315  by  adding  language  that  emphasizes  that  prereferral  activities  may  be  appropriate, 
in  lieu  of  a  referral  to  special  education.  In  various  instances  when  a  child  presents  a 
risk  of  school  failure. 

6.  Auditor's  Recommendation:  The  Department  should  collect  additional  data  from 
school  districts  to  identify  more  precisely  the  number  of  special  education  students 
annually  served,  types  of  programs  locally  available,  and  the  number  of  pupils  served 
in  different  types  of  settings.  Also,  the  Department  should  use  data  to  more 
aggressively  monitor  school  district  placement  patterns  and  to  identify  districts  needing 
technical  assistance  in  mainstreaming  program  development. 

Department  analysis  and  response:    The  Department  concurs  with  the  Auditor 
that  improved  data  collection  and  management  would  assist  with  stimulating 
integration.  To  date,  the  Department  has  released  a  Request  for  Proposal  (RFP)  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  analyzing  data  with  respect  to  level  of  restrictiveness  at  the  local 
level.  When  the  RFP  is  completed,  the  Department  will  have  a  vehicle  to  monitor 
school  district  placement  patterns  and  to  identify  needed  technical  assistance.  The 
results  of  this  activity  will  be  In  effect  at  the  earliest  in  FY93.  Further,  the  ways  to 
improve  analysis  of  data  collection  activities  should  be  an  element  of  a  new 
comprehensive  LRE  Plan. 

7.  Audltor'8  Recommendation:  The  Department  should  set  aside  a  greater  portion  of 
its  discretionary  funding  for  state  level  program  development  and  planning  activities. 

Department  analysis  and  response:   The  Department  does  set  aside  a 
significant  portion  of  its  federal  allocation  dollars  for  program  development  and 
planning  activities.  Both  the  Division  of  Special  Education  and  the  Bureau  of  Early 
Childhood  Programs  are  committed  to  awarding  grants  to  school  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  fostering  integration  activities  (see  Appendices  D  and  E  for  FY  92 
distribution  of  funds).  This  is  a  practice  that  the  Department  will  continue  during  the 
next  several  fiscal  years. 

8.  Auditor's  Recommendation:  The  Department  should  apply  for  available  federal 
assistance  through  the  State/Federal  Evaluation  Studies  Program  to  identify 
opportunities  and  strategies  for  improving  regular  education  programs  to  meet 
Mainstreaming  Plan  goals. 

Department  analysis  and  response:    The  Department  concurs  with  the  Auditor 
that  we  should  apply  for  federal  assistance  through  the  State/Federal  Evaluation 
Studies  Program.  The  United  States  Office  of  Special  Education  Programs  sponsors 
this  program  for  state  education  agencies  to  identify  problems  and  promising  practices 
in  special  education.  Awards  are  granted  on  a  competitive  t)asis.  The  Department  has 
submitted  a  proposal  under  this  federal  program  in  the  past. 

The  Auditor  has  stated  that  of  all  the  mainstreaming  recommendations  this  one  in 
particular  is  recommended  most  strongly.  This  study  is  funded  60%  with  federal 
dollars  and  40%  with  state  money.  The  Department  would  seek  such  funding  provided 
that  state  funding  is  made  available.  We  believe  this  study  should  be  intricately  linked 
with  ongoing  and  future  plans  for  mainstreamingAintegration  activities. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  Department  agrees  with  many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Auditor's 
report,  and  has  implemented  some  of  them.  One  of  the  Auditor's  most  significant 
recommendations  concems  certification.  The  next  section  discusses  this  in  detail.  The 
additional  ways  that  integration  can  be  effected  and  what  more  can  t>e  done  are  contained  in 
the  recommendations  section  of  the  report. 
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TEACHER  AND  ADMINISTRATOR  CERTIFICATION  STANDARDS 

One  factor  affecting  the  integration  of  students  with  special  needs  into  regular  education  is  the 
professional  preparation  of  the  teacher  and  administrator  workforce.  If  integration  is  to  be  a 
reality  for  students  with  special  needs,  the  teaching  and  administrator  workforce  needs  the 
necessary  training  and  skills  to  educate  all  students.  While  training  that  takes  place  within  the 
schools,  known  as  inservice  training,  is  one  way  to  meet  educators'  continuing  education 
needs,  the  more  deliberate  way  is  to  influence  preparation  at  the  preservice  level  at 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

The  attention  toward  teacher  preparation  has  been  addressed  in  the  Commonwealth  most 
recently  in  1987.  The  Joint  Task  Force  on  Teacher  Preparation  (JTTP)  specifically  identified 
^..a  new.  rigorous  system  of  teacher  preparation  that  will  develop  and  sustain  an  excellent 
and  diverse  teaching  force  in  the  Commonwealth's  schools."  (p.  1)  Further  "[tleachers  need  to 
connect  their  knowledge  about  the  structure  and  methodology  of  subject  matter  to  an 
understanding  of  how  students  learn  and  think  at  different  ages  and  stages,  and  to  have  an 
appreciation  of  different  leaming  styles  and  appropriate  teaching  strategies....  It  is  also 
essential  that  teachers  understand  and  appreciate  individuals  with  a  variety  of  special  needs 
and  handicapping  conditions...."  (p.2} 

A  review  of  the  research  and  the  national  trends  supports  the  premise  that  all  teachers  need  to 
be  better  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  with  special  needs  in  integrated  classrooms. 
With  this  in  mind  the  Board  of  Education  promulgated  amendments  to  the  Regulations  for 
Certification  of  Educational  Personnel.  As  a  result,  beginning  in  October  1994  there  will  be 
significant  changes  in  the  way  teachers  are  certified. 

The  preparation  of  early  childhood  teachers  will  reflect  most  strongly  the  preparation  for 
classroom  teaching  in  integrated  settings  (see  section.  Department  of  Education  Activities). 
This  amended  certificate  contains  all  comp>etencies  previously  covered  by  the  two  separate 
early  childhood  and  young  children  with  special  needs  certificates.  Teachers  currently 
certified  in  either  early  childhood  or  young  children  with  special  needs  will  be  encouraged  to 
meet  the  competencies  of  the  integrated  certificate. 

In  the  1994  regulations  (which  institutions  of  higher  education  are  now  preparing  their 
students  to  meet),  the  skills  and  competencies  to  be  required  of  regular  and  special  education 
teachers  will  address  more  fully  the  range  of  diverse  students'  learning  needs.  The 
pedagogical  knowledge  base  required  for  all  classroom  teachers  (regular  and  special 
education)  has  been  redefined  to  reflect  an  integrated  preparation  model.  A  set  of  Common 
Teaching  Standards  has  been  developed  to  be  completed  for  certification  in  all  areas.  Table  4 
provides  examples  of  competencies  required  in  the  Common  Teaching  Standards  for  regular 
and  special  education  teachers  at  both  the  provisional  and  full  certification  levels.  Both 
regular  and  special  education  teachers  will  be  required  to  complete  a  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  major.  The  same  major  is  acceptable  for  both  certificates.  In  addition,  administrators 
will  be  required  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  diverse  leamer  needs  (see  Table  4). 

The  amended  regulations  also  establish  a  mechanism  to  stimulate  and  evaluate  Innovative 
and  Experimental  Preparatory  Programs.  Institutions  of  higher  education,  non-profit 
organizations,  school  districts,  collaboratives,  and  private  schools  are  encouraged  to  design 
non-traditional  programs.  Innovative  and  Experimental  Preparatory  Programs  are  provided 
with  greater  flexibility  than  traditionally  approved  programs.  This  flexibility  provides  an 
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opportunity  to  develop  model  programs  that  prepare  teachers  for  Integrated  classrooms. 
Innovative  programs  may  include  combining  special  education  and  regular  education 
certificates  at  elementary  (1-6).  middle  (5-9).  or  secondary  (9-12)  certification  levels. 
Programs  under  the  innovative  and  Experimental  Regulations  are  able  to  request  an 
exemption  of  certification  requirements,  thereby  encouraging  greater  possibilities  for  dual 
certification. 

While  the  efforts  with  respect  to  the  JTTP  and  the  resultant  changes  in  regulations  provide  a 
solid  foundation  for  a  professional  knowledge  base  for  integration,  the  Auditor's  report  calls  for 
the  combining  of  certification  standards  for  regular  classroom  teachers  and  teachers  of 
students  with  mild  and  moderate  special  needs.  The  Department  believes  that  the  combining 
of  certificates  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels,  similar  to  the  combined  early  childhood 
certificate,  warrants  the  investigation  the  Auditor  suggests. 

During  the  process  of  developing  the  new  certification  regulations,  the  Department  suggested 
the  possibility  of  combining  regular  education  certificates  with  mild  and  moderate  special 
needs  certificates  at  the  elementary,  middle,  and  secondary  levels.  Discussions  with  the 
Massachusetts  Advisory  Commission  on  Educational  Personnel,  faculty  in  higher  education, 
professionals  at  the  school  district  level,  and  staff  at  the  Council  of  Exceptional  Children 
indicated  major  concerns  with  the  feasibility  of  a  single  certificate.  Issues  raised  included  the 
length  of  preparation,  the  knowledge  competencies  to  be  acquired,  and  the  preparation  and 
desire  of  higher  education  faculty  to  implement  a  single  certificate,  in  addition,  this  was  not 
the  direction  certification  programs  in  other  states  were  taking  or  anticipating. 

Given  these  concems,  the  Department  decided  during  the  regulation  review  process  that  the 
professional  community  was  not  ready  to  design  a  single  certificate  program  beyond  the  eariy 
childhood  level.  In  order  to  address  these  concerns,  the  Department  t>elieves  that 
demonstration  programs  would  have  to  be  developed  for  constituents  to  accept  the  feasibility 
of  the  single  certificate. 

The  next  section  of  the  report  discusses  this  proposed  certification  demonstration  study  as 
well  as  other  recommendations  with  respect  to  integration. 
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TABLE  4 
TEACHER  AND  ADMINISTRATOR  CERTIFICATION  STANDARDS 


Common  Teaching  Standards  -  Provisional  Certification 

The  Amended  Regulations  for  the  Certification  of  Educational  Personnel  require  that  all 
provisionally  certified  regular  classroom  teachers  demonstrate: 

•  familiarity  with  principles  of  curriculum  and  instruction  including  strategies  for 
Integration  of  special  education  students  into  regular  classroom  settings; 

•  the  development  and  implementation  of  individualized  educational  plans  (lEPs); 

the  ability  to  teach  as  appropriate  to  the  learning  style  and  developmental  stage  of  the 
learners;  and 

•  the  ability  to  make  curriculum  content  relevant  for  students  from  diverse  backgrounds. 

Amendftd  Rftgulations  for  the  Certification  of  Educational  Parsonnel  603  CMR  7.04(2a) 


Common  Teaching  Standards  -  Full  Certification  Level 

The  Amended  Regulations  for  the  Certification  of  Educational  Personnel  require  that  the  fully 

certified  regular  classroom  teacher  will  demonstrate  ability  to: 

design  and  implement  instructional  strategies  consistent  with  the  diverse  needs  of  all 

students; 

•  use  instructional  resources  appropriate  to  the  age.  learning  styles,  developmental 
stage,  special  needs  and  social,  racial,  linguistic  backgrounds  of  individual  leamers; 

•  use  verbal  and  non-verbal  communication  and  academic  knowledge  to  enhance 
teaching  as  appropriate  to  the  age,  learning  style  and  developmental  stage  of  the 
ieamer; 

•  develop  and  modify  curriculum  to  meet  student  needs; 

know  and  effectively  implement  theories  for  integrating  students  with  special  needs 
into  the  regular  classroom; 

•  develop  and  implement  lEPs; 

design  and  evaluate  procedures  to  measure  special  needs,  social,  racial  and  linguistic 

background  of  students;  and 

understand  the  unique  developmental  and  cultural  needs  of  the  challenges  facing 

special  needs  children,  linguistic  minorities  and  other  minorities,  and  work  toward 

effectively  integrating  the  students  into  the  classroom  and  school  and  community 

settings. 

Amended  Regulations  for  the  CertKicalion  of  Educat'onal  Personnel  603  CMR  7.04(2b) 


Common  Administrator  Standards  -  Provisional  Certification  Level 

The  Amended  Regulations  for  the  Certification  of  Educational  Personnel  require  that  school 
administrators  include  demonstrated  knowledge,  skill  and  ability  in  special  education 
competencies  including,  among  others,  the  ability  to: 

foster  a  school  climate  that  addresses  the  individual  needs  of  students  in  a  diverse 

society; 

•  understand  the  legal  aspects  involving  students  with  special  needs;  and 

•  Implement  the  results  of  contemporary  research  as  it  relates  to  the  delivery  of  effective 
services  for  students  with  special  needs. 

Amended  Regulations  for  the  Certificalion  of  Educational  Personnel  603  CMR  7.04(35) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS   PERTAINING  TO  THE  INTEGRATION  OF  STUDENTS  WITH 

SPECIAL    NEEDS 

If  the  pace  of  integration  is  to  increase  in  a  significant  fashion,  equitable  and  stable  funding 
must  be  in  place  to  ensure  that  planning  and  development  activities  are  sustained  and 
expanded  over  time.  With  a  stable  and  equitable  funding  base,  the  challenge  of  increasing 
integration  requires  a  comprehensive  approach  that  includes  initiatives  in  planning,  program 
development,  professional  development,  and  community  and  family  support. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Department  of  Education  and  local  school  districts  have  engaged  in  many 
activities  to  promote  integration.  Planning  documents,  attention  to  data,  incentive  grants, 
technical  assistance  papers,  and  the  revised  regulations  for  teacher  and  administrator 
certification,  have  all  addressed  integration.  Most  of  these  efforts  have  t>een  dependent  upon 
the  use  of  federal  discretionary  money  which  is  insufficient  to  increase  integration  in  a 
comprehensive  fashion.  To  enable  integration  to  take  stronger  hold  with  professionals  and 
parents,  ongoing  leadership,  technical  assistance,  and  additional  state  resources  must  be 
provided.  School  districts  require  professional  expertise  and  incentives  for  program 
implementation. 

To  continue  leading  the  movement  toward  integration,  the  Commonwealth  must  have 
mechanisms,  policies,  and  strategies  that  allow  for  the  examination  of  the  complex  factors 
affecting  integration.  When  the  Commonwealth  has  equitable  and  stable  funding  and  has  the 
capacity  to  foster  integration  and  make  it  a  reality,  parents  will  gain  the  confidence  to  rely  on 
public  schools  for  an  integrated  special  education  service  delivery  system.  The 
recommendations  below  would  enable  the  Commonwealth  and  school  districts  to  build  a  solid 
foundation  for  expanding  integration,  and  reflect  a  comprehensive,  systemic  approach  to 
integration. 

Recommendation  Pertaining  to  Planning 

To  ensure  a  comprehensive  systems  approach  to  integration,  a  statewide  strategic  plan  is 
required  to  be  developed  and  understood  by  major  constituents. 

1. Comprehensive  LRE  Plan 

The  Department  of  Education  should  develop  a  new,  comprehensive  LRE  Plan  for 
FY93-96.  This  plan  should  specifically  address  the  following  areas: 

*  Student  populations  served  in  most  restrictive  placements; 

*  School  conditions  impacting  integration,  e.g.,  facilities,  assistive  technology,  class 
size; 

*  Professional  and  program  development  needs  for  specific  populations; 

*  Data  collection,  monitoring,  and  management  for  improving  integration; 

*  Organizational  delivery  systems,  e.g.,  collaboratives.  human  service  agencies, 
private  schools; 

*  Family  training  and  support;  and 

*  Funding  structures  needed  for  integration. 

For  these  areas,  specific  goals,  strategies,  and  target  dates  should  be  set.  A  constituency 
group  comprised  of  educators,  parents,  advocates,  legislators,  and  representatives  from 
human  service  agencies  would  provide  input  on  shaping  the  specifics  of  the  comprehensive 
LRE  Plan.  This  recommendation  could  be  developed  at  no  cost  to  the  Commonwealth. 
However,  once  the  LRE  Plan  is  developed,  we  anticipate  there  would  be  additional  costs.  The 
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Department  has  already  issued  an  Request  for  Proposals  to  begin  this  work  through  the  use  of 
federal  discretionary  dollars. 

Recommendations  Pertaining  to  Program  Development 

Integration  requires  active  and  focused  program  development  that  includes  leadership 
combined  with  technical  assistance  and  model  program  development  at  the  state  and  local 
level. 

2.  State  Program  Development 

The  Department  of  Education's  capacity  to  provide  the  leadership,  technical  assistance, 
and  monitoring  must  be  strengthened  to  support  integration.  Cun-ently.  all  efforts  on 
integration  are  being  supported  by  the  use  of  federal  discretionary  dollars.  A 
Massachusetts  Integration  Center  should  be  established  within  the  Department  of 
Education.  The  staff  of  approximately  six  people  for  this  center  should  be  state 
funded.  Additional  outside  funding  and  8UF>port  could  be  obtained  to  supplement  the 
center's  activities.  The  center  would  provide  a  mechanism  to  further  collaborative  efforts 
among  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council,  the  Executive  Office  of  l-lealth  and 
Human  Services,  institutions  of  higher  education,  school  districts,  collaboratives,  and 
private  schools.  The  purpose  of  the  center  is  to  conduct  research  on  effective  integration 
practices;  fund  innovative  demonstration  sites;  provide  technical  assistance;  disseminate 
materials  relevant  to  integration;  and  fonnulate  policy  recommendations.  The  center 
would  include  a  family  training  component  focused  on  issues  related  to  families  and 
their  role  in  the  integration  process.  Other  states,  e.g.,  New  Hampshire,  have  designed 
such  centers  to  foster  integration.  This  recommendation  would  require  approximately 
$  3  5  0 , 0  0  0  per  year  in  new  costs  to  the  Commonwealth. 

3.  Program  Development  at  the  School  District  Level 

A  specific  statewide  discretionary  grant  program  should  be  developed  and  funded  to 
support  the  integration  of  students  with  special  needs.  This  grant  program  was  a  provision 
in  H.  118.  a  Board  of  Education  1991  proposal,  and  would  enable  more  students  with 
identified  special  needs  to  be  educated  within  the  regular  education  setting.  In  order  to 
encourage  public  schools  and  collaboratives  to  develop  integrated  programs,  funds  for 
program  planning,  educational  staff  salaries,  inservice  training,  and  supplies  are  needed. 
These  grants  should  be  based  on  a  data  analysis  of  special  enrollment  to  ensure  that 
those  school  districts  with  high  numbers  of  students  in  restrictive  programs  are  provided 
the  resources  to  initiate  integrated  programs.  This  recommendation  was  initially 
presented  in  the  Department  of  Education  report,  A  Review  of  the  Eligibility  Criteria  for 
Children  with  Special  Needs.   The  projected  cost  to  the  Commonwealth  of  this 
recommendation  is  $1, 250, 000  per  year  in  new  costs  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Recommendations  Pertaining  to  Professional  Development 

To  further  the  capacity  of  schools  to  implement  integrated  programs,  teacher  and  administrator 
certification,  and  ongoing  professional  development  must  be  addressed  systematically. 

4.  Statewide  Professional  Development 

The  Legislature  should  reinvest  in  the  Commonwealth  Inservice  Institute,  the  Horace  Mann 
Teacher  Program,  the  Commonwealth  Leadership  Academy  and  the  Lucretia  Crocker 
Program,  legislative  programs  that  were  highly  successful  models  of  professional 
development.    Within  these  programs  priority  should  be  given  to  Integration. 
The  projected  cost  of  this  recommendation  to  the  Commonwealth  Is  $3,300,000  per  year. 
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5.  Ongoing  Professional  Development  at  the  School  District  Level 
Ongoing  professional  development  activities  will  further  the  integration  of  students  with 
special  needs  by  providing  them  with  the  skills  and  structures  to  work  with  diverse 
leamers.  These  recommendations  were  Initially  presented  In  the  Department  of  Education 
report,  A  Review  of  the  Eligibility  Criteria  for  Children  with  Special  Nppr1<i    These  activities 
would  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  pullout  approach  of  service  delivery  and  enhance  the 
capacity  of  professionals  to  integrate  students  with  intensive  special  needs. 

a  Teacher  Support  Teams  should  be  established  in  every  school  building  to  guarantee 
the  implementation  of  a  prereferral  system  and  the  delivery  of  appropriate  instructional 
accommodations  within  the  regular  education  classroom.  The  literature  provides 
ample  documentation  of  the  effectiveness  of  Teacher  Support  Teams  as  an  appropriate 
structure  for  prerefen-al  activities  that  will  reduce  the  number  of  students  referred  for 
special  education.  The  projected  cost  of  this  recommendation  to  the  Commonwealth  is 
$820,000  per  year  for  five  years  (refer  to  the  Eligibility  report  for  details  of  cost  and 
benefits). 

b.   All  regular  and  special  education  professional  staff,  preschool  through  high  school. 

should  be  required  to  participate  in  a  professional  development  program  that 

emphasizes  the  following  areas: 

(1.)  The  belief  that  all  children  can  learn; 

(2.)  The  ability  to  adapt  curriculum,  materials,  and  instructional  practice  to  meet  the 
needs  of  diverse  learners; 

(3.)  The  application  of  effective  behavior  management  skills;  and 

(4.)  The  capacity  to  consult/collaborate  with  colleagues  in  order  to  address  diverse 
learner  needs. 
The  projected  cost  of  this  recommendation  to  the  Commonwealth  $2,630,000  per 
year  for  five  years  (refer  to  the  Eligibility  report  for  details  of  cost  and  benefits). 

6.  Teacher/Administrator  Preparation 

In  order  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a  single  certificate  at  the  elementary,  middle,  and 
secondary  level,  a  specific  discretionary  grant  program  should  be  established.  This 
discretionary  grant  program  would  enable  institutions  of  higher  education  to  collaborate 
with  the  Department  of  Education,  school  districts,  collaboratives,  private  schools,  non- 
profit organizations,  and  professional  associations  to  develop  a  single  certificate  program 
that  incorporates  those  teacher  and  administrator  competencies  necessary  for  integration 
the  presen/ice  and  inservice  levels.  Such  a  grant  would  support  five  demonstration 
programs  that  include  specific  competency  analysis;  program  planning  and  development; 
evaluation;  and  certification  recommendations  for  statewide  implementation  of  a  single 
certificate.  The  projected  cost  of  this  recommendation  to  the  Commonwealth  is  $250,000 
per  year  for  three  years. 

Recommendations  for  Community  and  Family  Support 

The  integration  of  students  with  intensive  special  needs  within  the  schools  is  affected  by  the 
complex  interaction  of  family  and  community  factors.  Factors  within  the  family  and  community; 
mandates  governing  different  human  service  agencies;  and  organizational  structures  within 
state  agencies  that  may  impede  Integration  must  be  addressed.  More  innovative  and  cost 
effective  delivery  systems  are  needed.  Family  supports,  e.g.,  respite  care,  and  appropriate 
funding  mechanisms  must  be  designed  to  support  students  and  their  families  at  the 
community  level.  Local  determination  of  services  and  coordination  with  human  service 
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agencies,  collaboratives,  and  private  schools  must  fonn  the  basis  for  a  niore  integrated 
service  delivery  system. 

7.   Integrated  Systems  Approach 

In  order  to  ensure  the  availability  of  a  continuum  of  support/related  services  at  the 
community  level,  a  coordinated  system  is  needed  that  would  address  issues  of  resource 
and  fiscal  allocation,  equity,  and  accountability.  The  Legislature  should  fund  a  model 
integrated  management  system  to  review  impediments  to  coordinated  service  delivery  and 
formulate  recommendations  that  would  eliminate  existing  barriers  to  integration.    The 
responsibility  for  conducting  the  development  of  the  integrated  system  should  be  shared 
by  education  and  human  service  agencies.  Within  the  context  of  this  system,  a  model 
service  delivery  system  would  t>e  developed  that  could  be  replicated  in  other  communities. 
The  results  of  this  model  program  would  answer  the  question,  "i-low  and  to  what  extent 
can  needed  services  be  provided  to  the  student  to  ensure  full  participation  in  school  and 
community  life  and  also  be  cost  effective?"  The  projected  cost  of  this  one  year 
recommendation  to  the  Commonwealth  is  $1 00,000. 

The  above  recommendations  would  require  approximately  an  additional  $8.7  million  to  be 
targeted  toward  integration.  Some  of  these  costs  ($4.7  million)  were  presented  in  the 
Eligibility  report.    Similar  to  the  Eligibility  report,  the  investment  in  integration  will  yield  cost 
benefits  over  time.  However,  without  equitable  and  stable  funding,  these  recommendations 
cannot  reverse  the  trend  to  more  restrictive  and  costly  placements. 
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CONCLUSION 

This  report  provides  clear  evidence  that  integration  activities  are  occurring  in  the 
Commonwealth.  School  districts  can  and  do  Implement  comprehensive  integration  programs 
provided  that  several  variables  are  in  place:  trained  professionals;  an  administration  that 
actively  supports  integration;  planning  time  for  professionals  to  implement  integration 
activities;  and  availability  of  professional  development;  and  technical  assistance.  However, 
any  integrated  program  becomes  vulnerable  when  another  set  of  factors  comes  into  play: 
increases  in  class  size;  diminished  resources;  and  reductions  in  teaching  and  support  staff. 

At  the  heart  of  integration  lies  the  belief  that  it  should  be  done  and  that  it  benefits  all  students  . 
school  personnel,  and  the  community.  The  report  accurately  reflects  the  time  and  thinking 
involved  in  making  integration  happen,  l-lowever,  to  become  a  reality,  integration  is 
dependent  primarily  on  the  overall  conditions  of  schooling. 

The  grants  that  the  Board  of  Education  awarded  to  seven  school  districts  for  restructuring 
efforts  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  stable  fiscal  foundation  as  a  prerequisite  for  quality 
integration  to  occur.  It  is  disheartening  to  realize  that  school  conditions  in  two  of  the 
communities,  Chelsea  and  Brockton,  have  deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  that  basic  schooling 
is  jeopardized  for  the  entire  population  of  students.  Ukewise,  in  i^wrence  the  creative 
integrated  program  described  in  this  report  may  no  longer  be  possible  to  implement.  The 
grants  the  Board  awarded  for  other  integration  efforts  also  illustrate  how  precarious  programs 
are  in  the  face  of  inadequate  resources.  It  is  troubling  to  note  that  a  program  that  promoted 
the  integration  of  students  with  autism  was  placed  on  hold  when  local  budget  cuts  resulted  in 
the  layoff  of  the  teaching  staff  who  provided  the  integrated  program.  The  negative  impact  on 
students,  families,  and  the  school  program  was  significant. 

Thus,  we  urge  members  of  the  Legislature  to  read  this  report  in  conjunction  with  an 
examination  of  the  overall  fiscal  support  for  public  education.  Integration  can  be  achieved 
only  when  a  revitalized  public  education  system  provides  a  stable  support  system  for  all  the 
students  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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APPENDIX  A 
FOCUS   REACTION   GROUP 


The  Department  convened  a  Focus  Reaction  Group  to  provide  input  and  reaction  to  the  recommen- 
dations being  proposed.  The  foltowing  individuals  sen/ed.  The  opinions  in  the  report  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  opinions  of  Focus  Reaction  Group  members. 


Cynthia  Baribeau,  State  Advisory  Commission  for  Special  Education 

Pat  Blake,  Federation  for  Children  with  Special  Needs 

Kathleen  Brown.  Massachusetts  Association  of  Approved  Private  Schools 

Mary  French.  Pupil  Personnel  Administrator.  Andover  Public  Schools 

Dr.  Vida  Gavin.  Superintendent.  Chatham  Public  Schools 

William  Kelley.  Senior  Advisor.  Boston  Public  Schools.  Special  Education  West  Zone 

Julia  Landau.  Massachusetts  Advocacy  Center 

Patricia  Maley  Linari.  Executive  Director.  North  River  Collaborative 

Matthew  J.  McNamara.  Massachusetts  Association  of  Approved  Private  Schools 

Katherine  Messenger.  Department  of  Public  Health 

Dr.  Margaret  Reed.  Administrator  of  Special  Education.  Holliston  Public  Schools 

Jan  Safran.  Special  Education  Administrator,  Shrewsbury  Public  Schools 

Preston  Shaw,  Principal,  Shrewsbury  Middle  School.  Shrewstxjry  Public  Schools 

Shirley  Smith,  Early  Childhood  Coordinator.  Dennis-Yarmouth  Regional  School  District 

Jo  Ann  Watkins.  Parent.  Hingham 

Maggie  West.  Special  Education  Teacher.  Acushnet  Public  Schools 
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APPENDIX  B 


LEAST  RESTRICTIVE  ENVIRONMENT 


THREE  YEAR  PLAN 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS 

DIVISION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


FY  1991  -  FY  1993 


The  plan  has  four  key  elements:  (1)  coordination  and  collaboration  with  agency  and  constituency  groups; 
(2)  training  and  technical  assistance;  (3)  model  program  development;  and  (4)  monitoring.  These 
elements  are  included  to  ensure  that  a  comprehensive  approach  is  taken  in  promoting  the  least  restrictive 
environment  principle.  The  implementation  of  the  activities  below  will  involve  coordination  and  joint 
planning  between  the  Division  of  School  Programs  and  the  Division  of  Special  Education. 

For  each  element,  the  primary  objective  and  tentative  activities  to  be  met  over  the  next  three  years  are 
delineated,  as  well  as  the  lead  Division  responsible.  As  the  plan  is  implemented,  activities  may  be 
revised  as  necessary  and  appropriate  over  the  next  three  years. 

(1)  Effectivg  rnnrdinafion  and  Collaboration 

Objective:  Improve  communication  and  information  sharing  around  least  restrictive  environment  issues 
with  the  major  agency  and  constituency  groups  involved  in  the  education  of  children/youth  with 
special  needs.  The  Division  of  Special  Education  takes  the  lead  responsibility  in  achieving  this 
objective. 


Prpyp? 


Activities 


State  Advisory  Commission   Provide  information  and  discussion  on  LRE  issues 
(SAC)  at  regular  monthly  meetings 

Review  LRE  projects  with  SAC  for  input 


Early  Childhood  Advisory 
Council 


Continue  to  advocate  for  early  childhood 
certificate  that  includes  competencies 
in  early  childhood  and  special  education 


Develop  training  videotape  on  Strategies  for  Integrating 
Young  Children  with  Special  Needs  and  their  Peers 

Develop  public  awareness  campaign  to  suppon  services 
for  all  children  and  ensure  stability  of  recently  developed 
integrated  preschool  programs 

Executive  Office  of  Human    Meet  monthly  with  Associate  Commissioners  of  social 
Services  service,  mental  health,  mental  retardation,  rehabiltation,  youth 

services,  public  health  ind  Office  for  Children  to  discuss  issues 
affecting  service  delivery  within  community  settings 


Meet  monthly  with  Inter-Secretariat  Day  Care  Working 
Group  to  ensure  all  day  care  programs  are  open  to  children 
with  special  needs 

Panicipate  on  Office  for  Children  Special  Needs  and 
School  Age  Child  Care  Task  Forces  to  ensure  regulations 
promoting  integration 


Groups 


Govcmor/Lcgislaiors 


Activities 

Coordinate  with  IHEs  the  procurement  of  preservice  and 
inservicc  grants  that  promote  LRE 

Gain  suppon  for  appropriate  bills  that  support  LRE 

Provide  Governor/Legislators  with  Depanmeni  publications 
on  LRE  (as  developed) 

Collaborate  with  Governor's  Commission  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  to  assist  in  the  transition  from  school  to  work 


(2)  Training.  Technical  Assistance  and  Support  to  Schools  and  Parents 

Objective:  Promote  utilization  of  the  most  effective  practices  for  the  least  restrictive  environment  by 
providing  training,  technical  assistance,  and  support.  The  Divisions  of  School  Programs  and  Special 
Education  share  joint  responsibility  for  this  objective. 


Groups 
Dcpanment  Staff 


Public  School  Professionals 


Activities 

Develop  and  provide  an  ongoing  training  program  for  identified 
central  and  regional  staff  on  issues,  effective  practices,  and 
program  models  for  integrating  students  with  special  needs 

Utilize  the  self  assessment  building  survey  developed  with  the 
Office  of  Handicapped  Affairs  to  determine  overall  Department 
of  Education  accessibility 

Work  with  early  childhood  educators  and  administrators  to 
initiate,  maintain,  evaluate,  and  improve  integrated  preschool 
programs  (Project  Impact) 

Provide  specific  LRE  training  program  and  ongoing  technical 
assistance  through  the  following: 

(a)  Building-Based  Suppon  Team  Model:  a  series  of  work 
shops  on  the  management  and  implementation  of  school- 
based  teacher  support  teams 

(b)  Curriculum  Seminars  on  Iniegraiion/LRE:  h:ilf-day  work 
shops  on  prereferral  practices,  curriculum  modifications, 
icarnine  styles,  etc. 


Groups 


Activities 


Office  of  Handicapi>ed 
Affairs 


Department  of  Education 


Community/Advocacy 
Groups 


Work  with  Bureau  of  Transitional  Planning  (BTP)  to  ensure 
appropriate  services  and  suppon  for  eligible  young  adults  losing 
their  special  education  entitlement 

Develop  with  Office  of  Handicapped  Affairs  a  school  district 
self  assessment  building  survey  to  determine  physical 
accessibility  of  local  school  buildings 

Meet  with  Associate  Commissioners  of  School  Programs, 
Educational  Personnel  and  Occupational  Education  to  identify 
issues  and  specific  projects  to  promote  integration 

Coordinate  with  Federation  for  Children  with  Special  Needs 
as  they  administer  their  grant:  Community  Action  Planning 
for  Integration 


Meet  biannually  with  Into  the  Mainstream  Coalition  rci^arding 
integration  issues 


State  School  -  Business 
Pannership  Committee 


Provide  to  all  constituency  groups  Depanmcnt  publications 
on  LRE  (as  developed) 

Collaborate  to  ensure  that  school  restructuring  effons  benefit 
students  with  special  needs 


Earlv  Intervention 
Advisory  Council 


Advocate  for  the  development  of  a  range  of  placements/services 
for  children  birth  to  three  receiving  early  intervention  services 


Massachusetts  Association 
of  766  Approved  Private 
Schools  (MAAPS) 


Provide  private  school  directors  with  information  on  LRE  which 
includes  community  based  programming 

Meet  on  quanerly  basis  to  identify  issues  regarding  LRE 
that  impact  private  schools 


Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  (IHEs) 


Provide  private  school  directors  with  Department  publications  on 
LRE  (as  developed) 


Provide  information  and  discussion  on  LRE  issues  at  planned 
Comprehensive  System  of  Personnel  Development  (CSPD) 
meetings 

Provide  IHEs  with  Depanmcnt  publications  on  LRE 

Collaborate  with  IHEs  on  the  development,  implcmcniation  and 
evaluation  of  courses  on  LRE 


I 


Groups  Activities 

(c)  Commonwealth  Inscrvicclnsdtuic  Grams:  funds  for  local 
inscrvicc  training  to  promote  cooperative  efforts  between 
regular  and  special  education 

(d)  Technical  Assistance  MiniGrants:  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  programs  fostering  cooperative 
efforts  between  regular  and  special  education 

(e)  Part  D  Training  Project  to  Expand  Mainstreaming 
Opportunities  for  Children  with  Special  Needs:  in  18  month 
federaUy  funded  program  for  identified  school  districts 
facilitating  linkages  between  regular  and  special  education 

(f)  LRE  Institutes:  develop  and  provide  a  scries  of  institutes 
for  identified  school  districts  promoting  systemic  school 
change  activity  for  LRE 

(g)  Resource  materials:  develop  and/or  distribute  resource 
and  technical  assistance  materials  on  LRE  (e.g..  Teacher 
Suppon  Teams.  Prop-ams  and  Practices  to  Promote  Main- 
streaming.  Maximum  Feasible  Benefit.  Intepratinp  Young 
Children  with  Severe  Special  Needs.  Integrating  Therapies 
into  the  Preschool  Classroom.  Purposeful  Integration."^ 

(h)  Early  childhood  workshops  and  networking  meetings: 
provide  focus  on  developing  and  maintaining  integrated 
preschool  programs  and  interagency  collaboration 

(i)  Into  the  Mainstream:  Early  Childhood  Summer  Training 
Institutes  -  Collaborate  with  IHEs  in  sponsoring  training  on 
developing  and  implementing  integrated  programs 

Private  School  Provide  ongoing  technical  assistance  promoting  LRE 

Professionals 

E>cvelop  and/or  distribute  resource  materials:  (see  Public  School 

Professionals  (g)  above) 

Identify  specific  training  opportunities  to  promote  community- 
based  programs  and  the  transition  of  students  to  public  school 
programs 

Parents  Identify  and  provide  appropriate  resource  materials  on  LRE  to 

Regional  Advisory  Councils  and  Parent  Advisory  Councils 

Provide  specific  training  for  parents  or  iniegndiion  and  LRE 
through  Commonwealth  lnser\-icc  ]nsii:u!e  Grants 


Groups 


Activities 

Identify  additional  training  programs  and  opportunities  for 
parents  through  communication  with  the  State  Advisory 
Council,  Parent  Advisory  Councils,  and  Regional  Advisory 


f3)  Mode!  Program  DeveloDment 

Objective:  Develop  a  wider  range  of  program  options  for  students  with  special  needs  in  the  least 
restrictive  environment  by  providing  leadership,  direction  and  resources  to  schools.  The  Divisions  of 
School  Programs  and  Special  Education  share  joint  responsibility  for  this  objective. 


Groups 


Activities 


Specific  identified  Promote  program  development  by  providing  specific  grant 
populations:  (e.g.  students  opponunities  and  technical  assistance  to  design  model 
with  autism,  with  head  injuries,  programs  at  the  school/community  level  that  can  be  main- 
students  who  are  deaf  or  hard  tained  and  disseminated  as  effective  models  of  practice 
of  hearing,  and  students  with 
low-incidence  disabilities) 


Students  transitioning 
from  School-to- Work 


Young  Children  with  Special 
Needs  -  ages  3  to  5 


Students  with  Severe 
Special  Needs 


Identified  Public  School 
Di.siricis 


Promote  program  development  by  providing  specific  grant 
opportunities  and  technical  assistance  to  design  model 
programs  at  the  school/community  level 

Continue  to  work  with  the  Bureau  of  Transitional  Plannini: 
(BTP)  and  Governor's  Commission  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  to  identify  program  development  cHons 
assisting  school  to  work  transitions 

Continue  to  require  that  resources  the  state  receives  under 
P.L.  99-457  be  distributed  to  school  districts  to  increase  the 
number  of  integrated  early  childhood  placements 

Promote  statewide  program  development  for  integration 
through  applying  for,  receiving,  and  administering  a  five  year 
federal  grant  for  systems  change 

Promote  development  and  implementation  of  model  sites 
at  the  local  school  district  level  for  systems  change 


Identified  Private  Schools 


Promote  the  development  of  model  services  which  facilitate 
return  to  a  less  restrictive  environment 


Groups 


Activities 


Continue  to  assess  student  needs  for  program  improvement 
and  development  in  order  to  ensure  a  full  range  of  service 
options  in  the  LR£ 


4)  Monitnrinp 

Objective:  Strengthen  the  Department's  ability  to  ensure  that  school  districts  provide  an  education  for 
students  v^th  special  needs  in  the  least  restrictive  environnient  The  Division  of  Special  Education  takes 
lead  responsibility  for  this  objective. 


Area 

Monitoring  Standards 
and  .4i  criteria 

• 

Analysis  of  Data 
(numerical  and 
non-numerical) 


Activity 

Review  and  revise  to  increase  ability  to  determine 
compliance  v^ith  LRE 

Determine  method  for  identitification  of  communities  not  in 
compliance  with  LRE  requirements 


Technical  assistance 
available  for  communities 
identified  for  non- 
compliance with  LRE 
requirements 


Provide  assistance  in  the  development  of  a  remedial  action 
plan  for  the  school  district  and  determine  other  appropriate 
technical  assistance  to  be  provided 


Parent  Notification  Letter 
and  lEP  form 

Early  Childhood 
Programs 


Review  and  revise  to  emphasize  child's  right  to 
placement  in  the  least  restrictive  environment 

Collect  and  report  annually  the  percent  and  number  of  children 
with  special  needs  integrated  with  their  peers  (by  LEA  and 
statewide) 
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APPENDIX   D 

FY  92  FEDERAL  FUNDS  UTILIZED  FOR  LEAST  RESTRICTIVE  ENVIRONMENT 

PROGRAM   DEVELOPMENT  AND   PLANNING 
(P.L.  94-142,  Part  B) 


GRANT 

Commonwealth  Inservice  Institute 

Technical  Assistance 

Autism  Task  Force  Recommendations* 

Students  with  Head  Injuries 

Building  Based  Support  Teams 

Prereferral  Training 

Special  Educator  Mentor  Program* 

American  Sign  Language  Test  * 

Restructuring  for  the  Integration  of  All  Students 

Third  Party  Evaluation  of  Restructuring  for  the  Integration 
of  All  Students 

Special  Education  Services  Coordinated  with  Human  Service 
Agencies  for  Children  AT  Risk  of  Out  of  Home  Placement 

Least  Restrictive  Environment  Data  Analysis 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE  AND   MONITORING 

Curriculum  Series 

Conference/Training 

Least  Restrictive  Environment  Positions  and  Monitoring 

Bureau  of  Institutional  Schools  Cuniculum/Program  Development 


APPROPRIATION 

$525,000 
750.000 
100.000 
120.000 
129.000 
400.000 
50.000 
125,000 
390.000 

50.000 

100.000 
50,000 

7.500 

5.000 

165.440 

88.164 


Total         3,055,104 


•Planning  in  progress. 


APPENDIX   E 
EARLY  CHILDHOOD  FEDERAL  FUNDS  USED  FOR  LEAST  RESTRICTIVE 

ENVIRONMENT    PROGRAMMING 

P.L.  99-457/Section  619  Funds 


Grants  Allocation 

Early  Childhood  Allocation  Grants  $5.771 ,01 5 

Mentoring  Program  50,000 

Training  for  Entry-Level  Day  Care  Providers  40.000 
on  Integration 

Collaboration  for  Children  Project  70.000 

Commonwealth  Inservice  Institute  50.000 

Training  and  Technical  Assistance 

Training  Video  On  Integration  5.000 

Early  Childhood  Training  Workshops  20.000 

Curriculum  Series  8.000 

Project  Impact  (training  in  evaluation  and  144.000 
program  improvement  evaluation) 

P.L.  94-142,  Part  D 

Into  the  Mainstreaming  Early  Childhood  Training  177,000 

Total  6,335,015 


APPENDIX  F 
SUMMARY  OF  INTEGRATION  PRACTICES  IN  OTHER  STATES 

All  state  Departments  of  Education  were  requested  to  send  Infoimation  descrit>lng  state 
sponsored  integration  efforts.  Twenty-four  states  responded.  A  list  of  the  types  of  integration 
activities  initiated  or  supported  by  other  state  departments  of  education  follows. 

*  State  eligit>ility  guidelines  for  special  education  incorporate  specific  questions  and/or 
procedures  to  assist  evaluation  TEAMs  in  identifying  the  least  restrictive  environment 
{VRE)  for  students  placed  in  special  education. 

*  informational  or  technical  assistance  papers  on  LRE  have  been  developed  and 
disseminated  to  all  school  districts.  The  types  of  infomnation  presented  in  these 
documents  include  legal  interpretations  of  the  U)E  language  of  the  state  and  federal 
spedal  education  laws;  brief  descriptions  of  model  integrated  programs  within  the  state; 
state  sponsored  teacher  training  programs  focused  on  integration;  potential  cost 
savings  to  t>e  accrued  through  integration;  and  parent  infomnation  regarding  integration. 

*  An  LRE  screening  procedure  was  mandated  for  all  students  placed  in  special 
education  programs  outside  of  the  public  schools. 

*  Professional  development  activities  were  developed  to  provide  direct  instruction  in 
integration  strategies  for  principals,  regular  and  special  education  teachers,  support 
personnel,  paraprofessionals.  and  parents. 

*  Restructuring  or  systems  change  initiatives  specifically  designed  to  increase  the 
integration  of  students  with  severe  disabilities  were  implemented.  Activities  include 
the  creation  of  state  and  local  advisory  boards  that  incorporate  the  technical  expertise 
and  concerns  of  all  interested  constituencies;  the  development  of  state  guidelines  for 
best  practices  in  integration;  the  coordination  of  state  agencies  in  delivering  needed 
services  to  students  with  special  needs;  and  the  creation  of  pilot  integrated  programs. 

*  A  department  of  education  publication  was  disseminated  to  school  districts  sp>ecifically 
focusing  on  the  integration  of  students  with  severe  disabilities  presents  the  philosophy 
underlying  integration;  instructional  strategies  effective  in  an  integrated  setting;  program 
development  options;  and  a  listing  of  resources  available. 

*  Competitive  and  blocit  grants  are  awarded  to  school  districts  implementing  integrated 
p>rograms  for  students  with  special  needs.  Among  the  activities  funded  were  training  in 
the  use  of  technology  to  support  Integration;  development  of  transitional  programs  to 
prepare  students  for  community  living;  establishment  of  resource  networiU;  creation  of 
instructional  support  teams;  dissemination  of  integration  newsletters;  and  initiation  of 
prereferral  teams. 

*  in  one  state,  1%  of  the  state's  education  budget  is  set  aside  to  support  the  development 
of  all  professional  staff  in  integration  practices. 


